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This Holiday Season, 
Give Your Love Some Skinny! 

Buy $50 worth of Skinny Pancake 
gift cards and receive 
a FREE t-shirt or mug! 



FULL BAR. LOCAL EATS. GREAT TUNES. 

Burlington Natorfronf 540-0188 • Douintouin Monfpelier 262-CflHE 



Shop from home too! 
Visit us online! 


you’ll love to give 
and she’ll love to get! 

‘free gift wrapping for all purchases 

Cashmere sweaters by 360 Sweater 
Bags by Ella Moss 
Dresses by Nicole Miller 
Shoes by Via Spiga 
Incredible jewelry 
and so much more! 
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98 Church St. Burlington, VT www.JessBoutique.com 






Accessories Sale!! 


pistil ® 

20% OFF 


family owned since 1 978 



SMOKED MEAT * LIBATIONS * BREWERY ' 


“Best beer town in New England." - Boston Qobe 

Gift Certificates + Swag 



The perfect 
prescriptions 
for all your 
Ale-ments! 


Thursday, December 18th - ProPig Holiday Party 


- OPEN FOR LUNCH | Friday - Monday al 1 1 uSOAM - 


E 

23 South Mam Street, Waterbury, Vermont • prohibitionpig.com 



Help support your community by 
participating in Blankets of Hope " 

New or gently-used blankets will be collected between December 1 
and December 3 1 and distributed to local non-profit organizations. 


THE FARMHOUSE 
GROUP GIFT CARD 


It's four great gifts wrapped up in one! 
Easy to use, fits in your pocket. Happy Gifting. 



ORDER ONLINE OR STOP IN & VISIT US! 







10516 Route 116 * Hinesburg, Vermont 05461 • 802.734.6346 * hbfvermont@gmail.com 


Vermont living at its finest 


Explore a senior living community tailored to YOU! 


For older adults seeking a vibrant lifestyle that only 
Vermont can offer, our community is the perfect place 
to call home. 

Every convenience afforded, every preference 
accommodated, every indulgence encouraged. 


Now also available in glass bottles! 


n to these locations today and grab a glass of Kimball 
Brook Farm for the holidays. 


Woodstock Farmer's Market 
Sterling Market - Johnson 
Lantman's Market - Hinesburg 
Healthy Living - South Burlington 
The Rutland Co-op 
The Farm Store - Jeffersonville 
Mountain Greens - Bristol 
Shelburne Supermarket 
Mac's Market - Stowe 


and coming soon to Price Choppers in the greater Burlington area. 


fcC RESIDENCE 

e£&~ 

Independent & Assisted Living, Reflections Memory Care 


Does your family love Kimball Brook Farm Organic milk? 


1 && 


185 Pine Haven Shores Road Shelburne, Vermont 05482 | residenceshelburnebay.com 

Please contact Cathy Stroutsos at 802-923-2513 or cstroutsos@residenceshelburnebay.com 









BRING MORE TO THE TABLE 

& YOU'LL GET A BETTER SEAT 


Change your < 
undergraduati 
you what you 


Champlain.edu/OnlineLearning or call 1.855.888.8121 
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Eart Burke, Vermont 


, (802) 626-7300 

| Visit SkiBurice.com for more info 
s & be cure 4o Like u> on Facebook! 
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Don Eggert Cathy Reamer, Colby Roberts 
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Mark Davis. Ethan de Seife. Katlnyn Flagg. 
Alicia Freese, Ken Picard 






DOUBLING DOWN 

Fantastic news [Off Message: “ Seven Days 
Hires Hallenbeck, Remsen,” November 
26]. Two solid reporters join an organiza- 
tion that practices actual journalism. I'm 
sad to see the Burlington Free Press circling 
the drain but glad Seven Days is stepping 
up to the plate. 

David Diaz 

SHELBURNE 


ARMED AND DANGEROUS 

Although I knew that Vermont has re- 
ceived some military equipment from the 
Pentagon, I was shocked to read “Up in 
Arms" [November 26]. Some have argued 
that legalizing drugs is a slippery slope. So 
is militarizing our police force. If crime 
and drug use have decreased and we all 
agree the War on Drugs has failed, why are 
we hitting the accelerator when it comes to 
our strategy? If Route 7 is a “major pipeline 
for narcotics carriers” then so is 1-89, 1-91, 
the Canadian border and any route traf- 
fickers decide to travel. Are night-vision 
goggles and spending $80,000 of taxpayer 
money on a civilianized paint job worth 
the cost to get Jane Doe off her prescrip- 
tion drug habit? To calm a deranged home- 
less man? 

I understand that in some situations, 
military weapons may better protect law 
enforcement A Humvee may save a life in 
Vermont's bad weather. But what about the 
future? Will military surplus left over from 


the war on ISIS be sent to Vermont? Don’t 
forget we’re still in Afghanistan and Iraq. I 
hope this isn’t a knee-jerk reaction to the 
madness in Ferguson that becomes the 
norm. There's also the controversial use 
of Tasers by police. “It's a touchy topic," 
Vermont State Police Capt. Tim Clouatre 
said in the article. “But we don’t see those 
incidents in Vermont.” (Because nothing 
bad happens in impervious Vermont.) 

There’s an old saying: “Be careful what 
you wish for. You might just get it.” 

Stephen Handley 
WAITSFIELD 


SENSATIONALIZED ARTICLE 

[Re “Up In Arms," November 26]: This 
“news” article’s use of the "Pentagon ... 
tools of war” headline, the drawing of 
an armored vehicle, the constant use of 
"assault rifles" terminology and frequent 
references to Ferguson, Mo., make it 
seem that Vermont is facing an uptick in 
police authoritarianism. But what’s really 
happening is local cops are getting some 
glorified jeeps (Humvees), some basic 
semiauto 30.06 rifles designed 60-plus 
years ago (M-14s), and some common 
bolt-action hunting rifles with nice scopes 
(“sniper rifles”). Oh, yeah, and one ar- 
mored vehicle. 

In your zeal to sensationalize these 
facts, you have created much ado about 
nothing, misinformed people who have 
little or no experience of law enforce- 
ment or weaponry, and reminded police 




TIM NEWCOMB 



WEEK IN REVIEW 


officers that powerful voices like yours are 
always looking to make their lives more 
dangerous. 

There was a much less prejudicial way 
to discuss this subject, but you missed it. 
And that is why you are perceived as fun- 
damentally biased. 

Bob Frenier 


GOOD RIDDANCE. GRUBER 

Allow me to add my voice to the chorus 
of outrage over MIT economist Jonathan 
Gruber’s characterization of the American 
electorate as “stupid” [Fair Game: 
“Shumlin 2.0,” November 19]. Intemperate 
language indeed! What kind of a lunatic 
could make such an assertion?! 

This statement is even more outra- 
geous coming so soon after our nation's 
voters acted decisively to address their 
growing concerns about income and 
wealth inequities by overwhelmingly 
electing Republican candidates. Stupid? I 
think not. You can rest assured that the 1 
percent is quaking in its collective boots at 
the results of the recent elections. 

Americans “stupid”?! The very idea! 
The next thing you know, he’ll be charac- 
terizing us as overfed, lazy, shortsighted 
and easily manipulated! 

Gov. Shumlin should send this charla- 
tan Gruber, who is clearly under the influ- 
ence of some mind-altering substance, 
packing ASAP, whether his "work” on our 
behalf is finished or not. 

Tim Searles 

GRAND ISLE 


AS GOES GRUBER... 

[Re Fair Game: "Shumlin 2.0,” November 
19]: Governor Shumlin’s refusal to ter- 
minate the services of MIT professor 


CORRECTIONS 

In last week’s news story 
“Burlington’s Most Affordable 
Neighborhood is ... For Sale,” 
Alicia Freese reported that the 
monthly rent at Farrington’s Mobile 
Home Park is $326 — soon to be 
$340. While that is the case for 
several larger lots, according the 
Farrington’s broker, Shawn Nolan, 
rent on most lots is $300 and in- 
creasing to $315. 

“Planning With Moxie” incorrectly 
stated that the Goody Clancy con- 
sulting team was hired by Burlington 
City Arts. In fact, the firm was hired 
by the City of Burlington. 


Jonathan Gruber, now that the professor's 
disingenuous nature and outrageous fees 
are known, is a slap in the face to Vermont 
taxpayers. 

I hope his foolish position on the 
matter will sway the Vermont General 
Assembly’s upcoming vote on his contin- 
ued governance and put Scott Milne in 

Bill Crane 

WILLI STON 


CHOOSING NOT OPTIONAL’ 

In his Fair Game column [“Shumlin 
2.0,” November 19], Paul Heintz wrote, 
“Vermont’s constitution allows the leg- 
islature to pick any of the three top vote 
getters if no gubernatorial candidate snags 
50 percent." In fact, the Vermont constitu- 
tion requires the legislature to choose if no 
candidate obtains 50 percent. 

Chapter II, Section 47 reads in part 
“...and at the opening of the General 
Assembly, there shall be a committee ap- 
pointed out of the Senate and House of 
Representatives, who, after being duly 
sworn to the faithful discharge of their 
trust, shall proceed to receive, sort, and 
count the votes for Governor, and declare 
the person who has the major part of the 
votes, to be Governor for the two years en- 
suing. The Lieutenant-Governor and the 
Treasurer shall be chosen in the manner 
above directed.” 

A subsequent paragraph reads “If, 
at any time, there shall be no election, 
of Governor, Lieutenant-Governor, or 
Treasurer, of the State, the Senate and 
House of Representatives shall by a joint 
ballot, elect to fill the office, not filled as 
aforesaid, one of the three candidates for 
such office (if there be so many) for whom 
the greatest number of votes shall have 
been returned.” 

“Shall" makes it mandatory. If it was 
“allow,” that would be optional. 

William McKern 

BARRE CITY 
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WINES 

OF 2014! 


Our wine team has chosen 
the best styles, varietals, 
and values of the year! 

Perfect for holiday 
parties, gifts, and 
for relaxing at home. 

Everyday Wine Discounts: 
5% OFF 6 + BOTTLES! 
10% OFF 12 + BOTTLES! 

GET YOUR WINE LIST: 
At Cheese Traders 
cheesetraders.com 

C .HEESE TRADER S 
WINE SELLERS 

1186 Willi st oil Rd„ So. Burlington \T 05403 

(Next to the Alpine Slop) 

802.863.0143 
Open 7 days 10am-7pm 
Web & Mobile site: 
www.cheesetraders.com 
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ECCO... for gifts yotv wcbtvt to jUre- 
foMsol LOVE to yet... 



VINCE. AG JEANS • VELVET BY GRAHAM 8 SPENCER • 7 FOR ALL MANKIND 
MICHAEL STARS • JAMES PERSE • AMANDA UPRICHARD • PAIGE DENIM 


JOE'S JEANS • BCBG • ELLA MOSS • SPLENDID • DL 1961 • LIEBESKIND 
HOBO INTERNATIONAL • DOLCE VITA • STEVE MADDEN 
SUSANA MONACO... AND MORE... 


Ecco Clothes 1 81 Church Street | Burlington, VT 
eccoclothesboutlque.com 1 802.860.2220 
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THERE ARE GADGETS FOR EVERYONE AT SMALL D06 THIS HOLIDAY SEASON! 


SAVE UP TO 

$200 



on Apple computers + AppleCare 1 

GET UP TO 18-MONTH 0% SPECIAL FINANCING 

* GIFTS FOR THE WHOLE FAMILY 


% ^ 

$15 

Off 




% 


SAVE 

$30 


$5 

OFF 



smalldog.com/macthehalls 

Small Dog ^ 

ELECTRONICS 
Always by your side 


Apple Specialist 


S.B08llNliI0H • WAIISfltUI • RUHAND 
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^ The North Face 

The North Face 

Lifestyle Store 

Summit Store 

90 Church St., Burlington 

210 College St., Burlington 

www.KLMountainshop.com 

877-284-3270 
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Lake Champlain 
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FREE GIFT WITH $40 PURCHASE 


DINNER FOR TWO= 830 
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Become a gifted 
shopper. Instantly 

with our new holiday bennington potters 

GIFT FOR GIFT GIVERS PROGRAM 

spend $150 on bennington pottery and receive one free gift. 


bennington |k|ffnTIJ 

potters i n 

free gift wrapping | we ship anywhere | gift certificates 

127 college street, burlington 
mon-fri 10-9; sat 10-6; sun 11-5 | 802.863.2221 




SATURDAY 6 

Name Game 


SATURDAY 6 

Let There Be Light 

In 2011, Waterbury residents created the River of 
Light Lantern Parade in the wake of Tropical Storm 
Irene, Four years later, the tradition is stronger than 
ever. Led by Jeh Kulu and Sambatucatat hundreds 
of participants showcase homemade lanterns 
that interpret the theme “Our Town: Faces, Places 
and Buildings From Your Hometown" on a dazzling 
procession through downtown. 

SEE CALENDAR USTING ON PAGE GO 


FRIDAY 5 

Holiday Happening 

The best of Christmas and Hanukkah come to- 
gether for the Festival of Trees and Light Held at 
Helen Day Art Center, this seasonal soiree features 
menorahs nestled amid 10 eye-catching trees. 
Community members mingle over catered fare 
while carolers sing traditional tunes at this benefit 
for the Waterbury Area Food Shelf. 

SEE CALENDAR LISTING ON PAGE 59 


ONGOING 

Free Form 

If art imitates life, then the abstract paintings of 
the late artist Peter Heller have a lot to say. Bom 
in 1929, the German Jewish World War II refugee 
arrived in Vermont by way of Paris and New York 
City. Here, he spent decades honing a style rich 
with color and surreal forms that invites viewers to 


Culture Club 


SATURDAY 6 

BEANS TO BREWS 

Latte, mocha, cappuccino, Americano 
— Brandon Loper explores the fast- 
growing culture behind these specialty 
brews in his 2014 documentary A Film 
About Coffee. Journeying from rural 
farms to chic coffee shops, the film- 
maker meets folks whose commitment 
to the beverage transcends their social 
and geographic differences. 


FAIR GAME open season on VERMONT politics by paulheintz 



372 N. Winooski Ave. 

www.samswoodfumiture.com 


Burlington’s only yoga studio dedicated 
to New Mothers and Babies 



OUTLETS 
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A s grandma prepared the stuff- 
ing last Wednesday, Gov. peter 
shumun's administration was 
busy cooking up a heaping help- 
ing of bad fiscal news. 

The day before Thanksgiving, 
Commissioner of Finance and 
Management jim rearoon announced that 
the administration would cut another $17 
million from this year’s budget. The move 
came just three months after legislative 
leaders signed off on another $31 million in 
midyear cuts. 

The latest round of rescissions wasn't 
unexpected. In the first four months of the 
fiscal year, General Fund revenues clocked 
in at nearly $12 million — or 2.7 percent — 
below expectations. Since early last month, 
Shumlin had been hinting that more cuts 
were in the offing. 

Precisely which programs will be tar- 
geted isn’t yet clear. Agency and depart- 
ment heads have until Friday to submit 
their recommendations to Reardon's office. 

But one thing is certain: Any turkeys 
pardoned this time around will be back 
in the oven come January. That's because 
the state is already expecting a $100 mil- 
lion gap in next year's budget — and, after 
a decade of tough choices, lawmakers are 
running out of options. 

If the burgeoning debate over how to 
fill Vermont's perennial budget hole has 
you feeling a bit of deja vu, you’re not the 

"The conversation about the budget 
is always, ‘Is it up? Is it down? We’re 
spending too much. We’re not spending 
enough,”’ says paul cillo, president and 
executive director of the Montpelier-based 
Public Assets Institute, a left-leaning think 
tank. "There’s just been this manage-to- 
the-money idea, where if you’re focused 
on the money, you're not focused on out- 
comes. You’re not focused on what you can 
accomplish." 

Cillo, a former House Democratic ma- 
jority leader, points to the trouble-plagued 
Vermont Department for Children and 
Families as an example. For years, the child 
welfare agency has been underfunded and 
understaffed, he says. After two young 
children under DCF supervision were 
allegedly killed by family members last 
February and April, the agency was criti- 
cized for being — you guessed it — under- 
funded and understaffed. 

“We heard this language in the reces- 
sion of ‘doing more with less,"' Cillo says. 
“And then, when we find out that we’re 
doing less with less, we're really surprised.” 

Two recent reports requested by 
the Shumlin administration make a 
similar point: that state government 


isn’t adequately serving Vermont’s most 
vulnerable. 

After a lengthy review of the two child 
deaths, the Vermont Citizens Advisory 
Board issued a brutal report a week and a 
half ago criticizing the state for failing to 
protect children who were clearly suffer- 
ing from abuse. The independent panel, 
appointed by the Shumlin administra- 
tion, included health care workers, child 
advocates, legislators and a former judge, 
among others. 

“It is clear that all agencies within the 
child-protection system are carrying case- 
loads that are too high, which causes work- 
ers to triage, to burn out and leave, and to 
cut corners in an effort to do the best they 
can,” the report found. 



It blamed “legislative funding cuts in 
the past decade” for a decline in quality 
control at DCF, and said that the 18 new 
positions added last summer “will not fully 
address” its high-caseload ratio. 

The other recent report, released a 
week earlier, came from the Governor’s 
Council on Pathways From Poverty. 
Composed of 30 low-income advocates, 
the group was formed in the aftermath of a 
bitter 2013 confrontation with the admin- 
istration over recommended welfare cuts. 

Last month, the council presented 
Shumlin with a 19-page proposal that 
began with this bleak assessment: “Poor 
Vermonters, including families with chil- 

The report is a wish list of expensive 
investments in housing, transportation, 
employment and safety net programs. But 
recognizing that “revenues are not robust,” 
the council also offered a shorter "menu” 
of programs it said would be affordable 
and highly effective. 

“Our hope would be that we’ll see some 
of these recommendations be illustrated in 
the governor’s budget,” says Christopher 
curtis, the council's cochair and an attor- 
ney with Vermont Legal Aid. 

Among the group's highest priorities? 
Investing an additional $500,000 in the $1 
million Vermont Rental Subsidy Program, 
which helps low-income Vermonters pay 
for housing. Curtis argues that the program 
“goes a long way to solving our homeless- 
ness problem" while avoiding costly, state- 
sponsored motel vouchers. 


POLITICS 


Other top priorities include increasing 
funding for low-income weatherization, 
the Reach Up welfare program and child- 
care assistance. 

But wait: Shumlin’s budget writers are 
having a hard enough time maintaining ex- 
isting funding levels. Is it realistic to expect 
the governor to heed the recommenda- 
tions of his own poverty council? 

“The governor met with the council 
when they released the report,” his legisla- 
tive liaison, sue allen, said in an emailed 
statement. “Then - perspective and input 
will be appreciated as the administration 
and lawmakers make spending and policy 
decisions in the coming session.” 

Shumlin has indicated in recent weeks 
that he’s disinclined to raise taxes to fill 
the budget hole or fund new programs — 
except, of course, for his massive health 
care reform proposal. And House Speaker 
shap smith (D-Morristown) agrees. 

“My view is that we need to look first 
at where we can reduce the amount of 
spending and then, if at some point in time 
we think we cannot get there, then we can 
look at revenue,” Smith says. “But that’s 
not our first option." 

The speaker adds, “I think we’re going 
to have to ask the question: Are there 
things we’ve done in the past that we can 
no longer afford to do? I don't know the 
answer to that question.” 

The way Curtis sees it, if lawmakers 
choose to cut sendees instead of raising rev- 
enue, “That’s effectively a tax on the poor.” 

“I hope that in the discussions around 
the budget that everything’s on the table,” 
he says. “This state cannot afford to con- 
tinue to fight budget deficits with one arm 
tied behind our back.” 

Fiscal Fracas 

In his first showdown with the legislature 
since he narrowly won reelection last 
month, Shumlin appears to have blinked. 

For the past few weeks, tensions have 
been building between the administration 
and members of the Joint Fiscal Committee 
over whether the governor can impose a 
second round of midyear budget cuts with- 
out legislative approval. 

The conflict surrounds a vague statute 
governing who can cut the budget when 
revenues are down and the legislature is not 

Typically, Joint Fiscal, which includes 
the leaders of the House and Senate taxing 
and spending committees, must approve 
any cuts greater than 1 percent of the 
budget. The administration can act on its 
own if revenues look likely to drop by less 
than 1 percent. 






GOT A TIP FOR PAUL? PAUL@SEVENDAYSVT.COM = 


In August, when state economists 
downgraded revenue estimates by $31 
million, Joint Fiscal signed off on $22 mil- 
lion in General Fund cuts, plus another $9 
million in transfers and other adjustments. 
But now that the administration believes it 
needs to pull back on another $17 million 
in spending, it wants to make $6.7 million 
in immediate cuts — without Joint Fiscal’s 
approval. 

Senate Appropriations Committee 
chairwoman jane kitchel (D-Caledonia) 
and retiring House Appropriations 
Committee chairwoman mabtha heath 
(D-Westford) say that’s not kosher. Smith, 
the House speaker, agrees with them. 

“I don’t think the authority they think 
they have is the authority that they do have,” 
Smith says of Shumlin and company. 

While legislators agree that cuts need to 
be made, Heath says, "We should not cede 
our authority to the administration." 

The legislature’s lawyers have their 
backs. A memo prepared by the Office of 
Legislative Council argues that, “it is un- 
likely that the [administration] has author- 
ity to implement a rescission plan in FY 
2015 without JFC approval." 

But Shumlin produced his own 
legal memo — this one drafted by Chief 
Assistant Attorney General william 
griffin — that comes to quite the opposite 
conclusion. Since the total General Fund 
reduction from both rescissions would be 
no greater than the agreed-upon drop in 
revenue, he argues, the administration is 
within its rights. 

As of Monday morning Shumlin ap- 
peared to be sticking to his guns. 

‘We have no doubt about the authority 
that we have to implement the recommen- 
dations that we've made to our commis- 
sioners and secretaries,” Shumlin said at an 
unrelated press conference in Montpelier. 

He argued that the longer he waits to 
make the cuts, the steeper they’ll have to be. 

“So we are doing what is both legal, 
prudent and right for Vermont taxpayers," 
he said. 

By the end of the day, though, the admin- 
istration had changed its tune. 

‘We are not going to use our statutory 
authority to reduce appropriations now" 
Secretary of Administration jeb spaulding 
said Monday evening. 

Instead, he said, the administration will 
ask agency and department heads to “slow 
down spending” but will hold off on cuts 
until the legislature reconvenes in January. 

‘‘It just isn’t worth the distraction," 
Spaulding said. 'We’ve got a lot of work to 
do and don’t need to have an unnecessary 
conflict with the legislature at this point." 

Is there really a difference between 
“slowing’ spendingand “cutting' spending? 

“It’s a pretty subtle difference there," 
Spaulding conceded. “If we are fighting 
over a matter of principle, that's not as im- 
portant as getting the job done." 

Heath, at least, appeared to be satisfied 
with the result 


'We have bigger problems to deal with,” 
she said Tuesday. “It isn't worth starting off 
with a disagreement." 

Trading Places 

Two weeks ago, Shumlin shuffled three 
top aides to new positions within the 
governor’s office, but he has yet to 
announce who will fill two of the most 
important jobs in his administration. 

After firing secretary of human services 
and onetime political rival doug racine 
in August, Shumlin temporarily assigned 
Commissioner of Health harry chen to 
the post. Shumlin has said publicly that he 
hopes Chen will stay put, but it’s unclear 
whether the former House Democrat and 
emergency room doctor is interested. 

“Out of respect for the [organization], 
all I can say is ‘stay tuned,'" Chen said 
Tuesday. 

An even bigger question is who will 
replace Spaulding as secretary of admin- 
istration. A former state treasurer and 
senator, Spaulding has vast authority over 
budget and policy matters, and has served 
as almost a co-governor with Shumlin. 
He’s leaving in January to become chan- 
cellor of the Vermont State Colleges. 

Montpelier insiders have been specu- 
lating for months about who could fill 
Spaulding's shoes. Among the names 
floated have been Shumlin’s chief of 
staff, liz miller, his health care czar, 
Lawrence miller, and a slew of cabinet 
officials, such as Deputy Secretary of 
Natural Resources justin Johnson, retir- 
ing Secretary of Transportation Brian 
searles and Secretary of Agriculture 

Says Spaulding, “The governor’s work- 
ing on a short list, and I hope he has a deci- 


Party Boss 

The Vermont Republican Party' has hired its 
first executive director since March 2012. 

The GOP’s executive committee named 
jeff bartley to the post Monday night, as 
Vermont Political Observer blogger john 
Walters first reported. Bartley previously 
worked on the doomed U.S. Senate cam- 
paigns of Republicans rich tarrant and len 
britton and has served as the state GOP’s 
“victory campaign director" since June. 

He famously sued Britton over unpaid 
wages after the candidate lost to Sen. 
PATRICK LEAHY (D-Vt.) in 2010. 

"I’m confident he’ll transition well into 
this new role,” says party chairman david 

SUNDERLAND. 

Bartley says he’s “excited for this new 
chapter” and to build on the party’s suc- 
cesses in last month’s legislative races — and 
Republican scott milne’s near-defeat of 
Shumlin. 

’We made some gains, but it’s time to 
stop celebrating and get back to focusing on 
2016,” he says.® 
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local matters 


Superbugged: Vermonters Rally Against 
Antibiotic Overuse on Farms 


M ontpelier resident Elizabeth 
Parker has always been con- 
scious about antibiotic use — 
and overuse. She raised four 
children and only doled out antibiotics 
once. “Antibiotics should be there in those 
extreme circumstances so they can help 
when help is needed," said Parker. 

But when her partner fell seriously ill 
in 2009, antibiotics didn't help; he’d come 
down with an antibiotic-resistant liver 
infection. The more bacteria are exposed 
to antibiotics — through over-prescription, 
for instance, or liberal use in agriculture — 
the more likely drug-resistant strains are 
to evolve. Enter the superbug. 

Last year, officials at a G8 summit of sci- 
ence leaders declared antibiotic resistance 
the single biggest threat to health security 
in the 21st century. 

That’s driving a new coalition of vol- 
unteers and activists in Vermont to rally 
for a federal ban on the nontherapeutic 
use of antibiotics in agricultural settings. 
Currently, 80 percent of antibiotics in the 
United States are consumed on farms; 
many are the same drugs routinely pre- 
scribed to fight human infections. 

Spurred by her partner’s brush with 
an uncontrollable infection, Parker was 
among the volunteers who pushed hard 
to get the Montpelier City Council to take 
up the issue in October. The capital city 
was the first Vermont municipality to pass 
a resolution asking the state’s congres- 
sional delegation to support legislation 
that restricts antibiotic use on farms. The 
resolution also puts on record the council’s 
support for statewide and national bans on 
the nontherapeutic uses of antibiotics in 
livestock production. 

Parker has been working to get similar 
initiatives on Town Meeting Day ballots in 
neighboring towns. So far, she and fellow 
activists have gathered more than 800 
petition signatures in Vermont “to urge 
Congress to take action on antibiotic use 

On Monday the Burlington City 
Council took up a proposed resolution 
similar to Montpelier’s, and activists and 
concerned citizens weighed in. Selene 
Colburn, a Progressive councilor who 
helped spearhead the effort, said her 
elder daughter spent years battling a 
recurrent case of Methicillin-resistant 
Staphylococcus aureus, aka MRSA. 

“It was a pretty terrifying experi- 
ence for us and we were really lucky 
to be able to contain and treat it,” said 
Colburn. “But I definitely have firsthand 
experience with the health risk posed by 



antibiotic resistance, and it’s not a pretty 
picture." 

Colburn wasn't the only one to mention 
MRSA. In the public comment portion of 
the meeting, James Wilkinson told coun- 
cilors he’s spent years working on Vermont 
dairy farms, but only recently became 
aware of the health risks when a friend 
nearly died from the antibiotic-resistant 
staph infection. 

“Whatever happened to the natural 
way of raising livestock instead of pumping 
them with chemicals?” Wilkinson asked. 

The council wound up referring the 
proposed resolution to the city attorney 
and is expected to vote on it December 15. 

What worries activists most is so-called 
nontherapeutic applications for antibiotics 
on farms — that is, dosing healthy animals 
with antibiotics over long periods of 
time not to treat a specific ailment but to 
encourage growth or ward off potential 

Feeding sub-therapeutic doses over an 
animal's life “creates the perfect condi- 
tions for these bugs to evolve," said Laura 


Mistretta, a field organizer with Food 
and Water Watch, a Washington, De- 
based nongovernmental organization and 
consumer-rights group. 

In other words, bacteria on farms where 
antibiotics are heavily used can, over time, 
develop resistance to that medicine. Then 
the bacteria can hitch a ride off the farm 
— on animals, workers or in the air, soil or 
water — and into the wider world. Some 
bacteria show up on grocery-store meat; 
in 2011, antibiotic-resistant salmonella 
on ground turkey prompted the third- 
largest food recall in U.S. Department of 
Agriculture history. 

About 22 percent of the antibiotic-re- 
sistant bacteria that are infecting humans 
have been linked to farms, said Mistretta. 

Consumers can choose to buy meat 
that has been raised without antibiotics; 
organic standards, for instance, don’t allow 
the use of any medication. But ultimately 
that doesn’t inoculate individuals, who 
can catch bacteria-resistant infections and 
fall ill. The health risk doesn’t come from 
ingesting meat that’s been treated with 


antibiotics, but rather from resistant bacte- 

“Bacteria are pretty amazing at ex- 
changing genetic information,” said 
Mistretta. So, out in the world, antibiotic- 
resistant bacteria can pass on those skills 
to other bacteria. “The fear is, once those 
genes are out there, it's kind of a matter of 
time until they spread across the country." 

It sounds scary because it is. Resistant 
bacteria can cause infections that are hard 
to treat, according to the Centers for Disease 
Control and Prevention, and can lead to 
longer illnesses and more hospitalizations. 
“Multi-drug-resistant infections are on the 
rise,” reports the CDC, “while the devel- 
opment of new antibiotics is coming to a 
standstill.” The center estimates that at least 
two million people in the United States get 
infected with drug-resistant bacteria every 
year, and that at least 23,000 die annually as 
a direct result of those infections. 

Vermont’s agency of agriculture doesn’t 
keep numbers about antibiotic use on 
farms, according to state veterinarian 
Kristin Haas. The state and FDA do track 
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instances when farmers ship animals to Parker and other Vermont activ- 
slaughter that have higher-than-allowable ists instead want to see Congress pass 
concentrations of antibiotics in their flesh, legislation that, for the time being, is 
or have been dosed with medicines that tied up in committees: the Preservation 
aren't approved for human consumption of Antibiotics for Medical Treatment 
in any concentration. Act in the House and the Preventing 

These violations are caught during Antibiotic Resistance Act in the Senate, 
spot-checks at slaughterhouses — some- If both were to become law, antibiotics 
;s randomly or if the animal comes in that are prescribed to humans would 


sick or lame, exhibits an obvious injection 
site or shows other signs of recent anti- 
biotic use. State and federal inspectors 
— who work in tandem at most facilities 


no longer be allowed for u 
therapeutic instances on farms. But, 
if an animal is sick, farmers would be 
allowed to work with their vet to find 


IT’S KIND OF A MATTER 
OFTIME UNTILTHEY 
SPREAD ACROSS 
THE COUNTRY. 

LAURA MISTRETTA 


the right antibiotic tc 
of whether it's used in human health 
applications. 

Doctors like Anna Carey, a family 
physician in Cambridge, acknowledge 
that medical professionals need to step 
up to the plate, too, 
and not overprescribe 
antibiotics to people. 
Some of her patients 
are adamant about 
receiving an antibi- 


an antibiotic can’t 
fight. She stressed 
the importance of pa- 
tient education, but 
admitted that educa- 
tion takes time and 


— test the carcass for antibiotic residue 
after the animal is dead. 

In 2011, the agency of ag asked the 
legislature for permission to levy state- 
specific fines for residue violations. The 
hope, Haas said, was to use it to haul farm- 
ers in, talk about the issue, 
get them up to speed 
on what they should be 
doing differently, and fix 
the problem. In practice, 
farmers are paying the 
fines without contesting 
the violations. 

Since 2011, when the 
legislature granted the 
agency this power, it has 
slapped eight producers 
with $1,000 penalties, 

Haas said the problem 

is more pronounced energy, 

among dairy producers, “When you 

who focus carefully on faced with trying 

the rules governing milk but may not be see all the folks that you need to si 
as well versed, or careful, when it comes sometimes it’s just a lot easier 
to the rules governing meat production. 

Currently, one beef-producing Vermont 
dairy farmer is listed on the “repeat of- 
fender” list for violating FDA regulations 
more than once in the last 12 months. 

Haas said that there’s “a huge amount 
of controversy on both sides of the issue" 
when it comes to banning nontherapeu- 
tic drug use on farms. She’s personally 
against broad, sweeping bans — and she 
said farmers and veterinarians should 
look to the FDA for guidance. 

The FDA released two documents this 
year intended to promote the judicious 
use of medically important antimicrobial 
drugs in agriculture. The goal is twofold: 
to encourage the phase-out of using 
these drugs in already healthy food ani- 
mals, and to bring the therapeutic use of Vermont farmers who choose 
drugs under the oversight of attending antibiotics on their farms, 
veterinarians. 

Using these drugs with guidance from 
experts, said Haas, “I think it’s possible for 
farmers to do right by their animals and 


that prescription,” said Carey. 

Meanwhile, Carey said she’s seeing 
the effects of antibiotic overuse firsthand: 
She's having to prescribe much stronger 
antibiotics for common infections than 
she did a few decades ago. 

The push to make a statement is under 
way across the country; Montpelier is 
one of 39 cities nationwide that's passed 
a resolution addressing antibiotic over- 
use. While the movement is largely sym- 
bolic, Mistretta said it is a useful tactic 
for calling attention to the issue. 

Dona Bate, a first-term city' councilor 
in Montpelier, agreed. She called the 
resolution, which passed unanimously, a 
“win-win." The council made a statement 
and, she said, sent a message of support to 


“I always believe in the trickle-up as 
much as possible,” Bate said. While the 
regulation of these medicines falls to the 
feds, she said, it’s still a problem that af- 


also follow the rules and protect the food fects the Vermont community. 


supply.” 

Parker isn't so sure. She pointed out 
that health officials have worried about 
the danger of increased antibiotic use 
since the 1960s. She’s skeptical that volun- 
tary directives from the FDA will get the 
job done. 


"Vermont leads the way in a lot of dif- 
ferent avenues,” she added, “and I hope we 
lead the way here, too.” © 

Alicia Freese contributed reporting to 
this story. 

Contact: kathryn@sevendaysvt.com 
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Packed Prisons Retain Inmates 
Past Their Release Dates 



W endy Pelkey-Grant was 
going to be released from 
prison in October 2013, 
almost six years after she 
killed her abusive husband during a con- 
frontation in their West Rutland home. 
Her grown daughter used her own sav- 
ings to secure a two-bedroom apartment 
outside of the city, where they planned 
to live together. 

Pelkey-Grant, 49, looked forward to a 
quiet, anonymous life filled with trips to 
the doctor and the grocery store, check- 
ins with the probation office, and little 

"I don’t like going out a lot,” she said 
during a recent court hearing. "I don’t 
like being around people. I like being 
alone, hiding away.” 

Yet 13 months after her release 
date, prison officials are refusing to 
let Pelkey-Grant join her family on the 
outside. She is one of more than 240 in- 
mates who remain behind bars because 
the Vermont Department of Corrections 
finds their proposed postprison accom- 
modations to be unacceptable, even 
though overcrowding costs the state $17 
million every year. 


After first telling Pelkey-Grant’s 
family to find her an apartment in 
Rutland County, the DOC abruptly re- 
versed course and is now forbidding the 
convicted felon from living anywhere in 
Rutland County. 

The decision reveals a disagreement 
within the DOC: The agency’s Rutland 
field office supported Pelkey-Grant’s 
return to Rutland, but the central office 
vetoed it. That prompted her to file an 
unusual lawsuit asking a judge to reverse 
the central office's decision, which led 
to a Chittenden Superior Court hearing. 

“DOC has abused their discretion,” 
Prisoners’ Rights Office attorney Kelly 
Green argued during the hearing for 
Pelkey-Grant. “Discretion requires 
thought. You have to weigh options, inves- 
tigate options, and that hasn't been done 
here. She has incredible support that we 
don't often see for offenders. They have 
put time, money and effort to find a place 
they thought would be acceptable." 

DOC Commissioner Andy Pallito 
declined to comment on the case. But 
he said his agency has ultimate author- 
ity in determining where prisoners can 
live when and if they are released before 
serving out their sentences. 


Scene of the Crime 

Pelkey-Grant was home in West Rutland 
on the night of her crime in April 2008. 
Her husband, Sean Grant, was arguing 
with his wife’s then-21-year-old daughter, 
Alyssia Pelkey, according to police records. 
When his stepson, Eric Hall, 18, tried to 
intervene, Grant grabbed his throat. As 
Pelkey, Hall and Pelkey’s boyfriend all 
struggled with Grant, Pelkey-Grant walked 
upstairs and grabbed a revolver, according 
to media reports. 

Grant’s blood alcohol was more than 
three times the legal driving limit when 
Pelkey-Grant shot him three times, police 

Pelkey-Grant and her children ac- 
knowledged that they lied to police: They 
initially told detectives that Grant had 
brought the handgun to the fight and set 
it down on a table, where Pelkey-Grant 
grabbed it. Later they acknowledged that 
Pelkey-Grant had walked upstairs to re- 
trieve the gun, according to lawyers’ state- 
ments and media reports. 

Court documents reveal Pelkey-Grant 
told police the reason she retrieved the 
gun was, “Because he don’t stop, he doesn’t 
stop. He pushes and he shoves and hits. I 
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don’t know, I don’t know, I don't know. I 
just don’t want this no more, I don’t want it 
no more. I was afraid for Eric." 

In addition to fearing for her children’s 
safety, Pelkey-Grant said her husband had 
abused her for years, and court records 
indicate she sought a restraining order 
against him in 2004. 

“This was not a one-night thing," Alyssia 
Pellcey testified recently. “The cops were 
called a lot to my house.” 

Prosecutors initially charged Pelkey- 
Grant with second-degree murder, but 
agreed to a plea deal on a charge of volun- 
tary manslaughter. In 2010, Pelkey-Grant 
was sentenced to six to 15 years in prison. 
With credit for time served, she was eli- 
gible for release in the fall of 2013. 

In prison, she was cooperative and even 
mentored other inmates. DOC notified her 
she would be eligible for furlough after 
serving her minimum sentence, and for the 
duration she would be released and moni- 
tored by probation officers. But, like all in- 
mates who are eligible for probation, parole 
or furlough, Pelkey-Grant could only leave 
prison if the DOC approved her future digs. 

Finding decent housing is hard enough 
in Vermont. But for released prisoners, it 
has to be "suitable,” too. In an interview, 
Pallito said the DOC evaluates a broad 
range of factors before approving housing 
options. 

Corrections officials look at the dwell- 
ing’s proximity to victims, for example, and 
to any negative conditions that contributed 
to their incarceration. Additionally, the 
DOC requires any cohabitants be willing to 
report the prisoner should he or she violate 
conditions of release. 

The agency has found that a safe, stable 
housing environment — in which both the 
public and the released prisoner feel safe — 
is crucial to a successful release. 


“Residence is a direct corollary to re- 
cidivism,” Pallito said. "We do have a lot of 
factors, that I recognize. I also recognize 
that we have a recidivism mandate we need 
to get to.” State lawmakers have mandated 
that the DOC lower its recidivism rate to 
30 percent by 2017. The current rate is 41 
percent, which is down slightly from recent 

The Way Home 

Pelkey-Grant's family began planning for 
her release months in advance. Alyssia 
Pelkey took the lead. First she asked 
Rutland probation officers whether her 
mother could leave the area and start over 
in Addison County with a clean slate. But 
the Rutland DOC office rejected the idea, 
preferring that Pelkey-Grant remain close 
enough that they could keep an eye on her. 

So Pelkey and her fiance found a two- 
bedroom apartment in Mendon, a quiet 
town sandwiched between Rutland and 
Killington. They scraped together every- 
thing they had for a security deposit and 
first month's rent, and signed a one-year 

A staffer from the Rutland probation 
office inspected the home, assuring that 
no liquor, drugs or weapons were inside, 
and confirmed the landlord had been in- 
formed that a violent offender was about 

Landlords often retract housing offers 
upon hearing such news about potential 
tenants. But Pelkey’s landlord said she had 
no problem with it. A Rutland probation of- 
ficer gave a favorable report, and the apart- 
ment won the DOC’s preliminary approval. 

“He said he thought it was perfect for 
her to come live with us,” Alyssia Pelkey 
testified recently. 

Then, just a few weeks before Pelkey- 
Grant was scheduled to leave prison, the 


DOC notified her that they had received a 
complaint: A member of the victim’s family 
felt that Mendon was too close for comfort. 
The person, whom lawyers and court docu- 
ments did not identify, lives off a stretch 
of Route 4 that Pelkey-Grant would pass 
every time she made the 10-minute trip to 
Rutland for shopping or appointments, the 
DOC said. 

In response, Pelkey and her fiance 
mapped out circuitous routes — some of 
which would take more than an hour — so 
Pelkey-Grant could get to the city without 
using Route 4. “I would drive two hours 
every way to get my mom where she needs 
to go,” Pelkey said. 


THE DEPARTMENT 
OF CORRECTIONS 
HAS ABUSED 
THEIR DISCRETION. 

KELLY GREEN, 
PRISONERS' RIGHTS 
OFFICE ATTORNEY 


Pelkey-Grant has no record of violence 
outside the shooting of her husband, and 
has never threatened or had any communi- 
cation with anyone in Grant’s family since 
the incident, lawyers said. 

Nonetheless, Grant’s sisters, Jennifer 
Cavacas and Melissa Grant, and his mother, 
Jacqueline Grant, say they fear she will 
come after them, and they want Pelkey- 
Grant to live somewhere else. Cavacas and 
Jacqueline Grant live in Rutland. Melissa 
Grant lives in Connecticut. None of the 
Grants could be reached for comment. 


“They were concerned about their 
safety and what could happen,” victims’ ad- 
vocate Ashley Fisk testified recently. “They 
were afraid of what she is capable of. They 
had real fear.” 

Not everyone in Sean Grant’s family is 
opposed to Pelkey-Grant living in Mendon. 
His father, Terry Grant, said he has no 
problem with it. “I’m a Bible-believing 
Christian, and I believe God is forgiving of 
my sins unconditionally, and he expects me 
to do the same,” Terry Grant testified. 

“Wherever she decides to live is fine 
with me,” he continued. "I was angry and 
bitter and all that stuff, but me and the Lord 
worked it out.” 

Corrections at Capacity 

Rutland County is currently off limits to 
Pelkey-Grant. But in the past year, no one has 
been able to find her a DOC-approved home 
elsewhere, either. Corrections officials have 
reached out to landlords who sometimes 
rent to recently released inmates, to no 
avail. Pelkey-Grant spent months on the 
waitlist for a transitional housing program in 
Chittenden County. 

“We are her support system," Alyssia 
Pelkey testified, noting the family has 
limited resources. “We are very close. We 
do not let a lot of people in because our 
situation is embarrassing. All we have is 

In a later interview, Pelkey, now 27, said 
her family felt powerless dealing with the 
DOC. “It felt like we were being toyed with 
a little bit, because we don’t have money to 
pay people to look into it for us or anybody 
in our family who is important. We didn’t 
have any leverage, and they could do what- 
ever they wanted.” 
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No. 48? Why Vermont Has Been 
Slow to Adopt Hospice Care 



G inny Fry, director of the 
Hospice and Palliative Care 
Council of Vermont, keeps 
“lots of colorful clay” in the 
backseat of her car. She gives clumps of 
it to relatives of hospice patients, who 
can use it make thumbprint impressions 
of their loved ones. 

“We bake the clay afterward and 
make sure everyone involved gets a 
piece,” Fry explains. 

Using art materials to help 
survivors cope with death is one of the 
bereavement services a hospice agency 
offers. Such consolation can continue 
for weeks, months or even years after a 
loved one’s death. 

The work requires dedication. 
Hospice caregivers may themselves 
be in need of bereavement counseling 
because they sometimes grow quite 
close to the clients. “It’s an incredibly 
difficult job," Fry notes. 

Surprisingly, a comparatively small 
number of Vermonters find physical, 
emotional and spiritual comfort in 
hospice settings. Vermont ranked 48th 
among the states in the rate of hospice 
utilization, according to 2011 data from 
the Dartmouth Atlas of Health Care. 
Only New Yorkers and Alaskans were 
proportionately less likely to choose this 
different way of dying. 

“The best quality of care at the end 
of life is available to people enrolled in 
hospice," declares Ursula McVeigh, 
attending physician at the University 
of Vermont Medical Center's 
palliative care service. “It helps 
preserve energy for the things 
that matter. It can enable people 
to achieve what they regard as a 
good death.” 

“It’s wonderful,” affirms 
Patricia Allen Morgan, a 90-year- 
old resident of Allenwood, an 
assisted-living community in South 
Burlington, where she receives 
hospice care through the Visiting 
Nurse Association of Chittenden and 
Grand Isle Counties. “The people 
involved are so full of grace.” 

Morgan says she opted for hospice 
in part because her husband, who died 
in 2004, had received such care at 
Allenwood, their home since 2001. "I 
saw how good that was,” Morgan recalls 
“Hospice is really the best choice.” 


The 11 hospice-related agencies in 
Vermont can arrange for counselors, 
social workers, chaplains, home 
health aides and nurses to support 
people whom doctors certify 
to be in the final six months of 
life. These team members strive 
to alleviate pain and allay fear once a 
person has made the decision to eschew 
efforts to cure a terminal illness. 

“Many people feel better when they 
get rid of a lot of the medicines they’d 
been taking,” observes Fry. And evidence 
suggests that a person may live longer on 
hospice care thanifhe orshe were being 
treated for an incurable sickness in a 


— 


Hospice services can be administered 
in an individual’s home, a nursing 
facility or at Williston-based Vermont 
Respite House, the 
only standalone 
facility of its kind in 
the state. Medicare, 
the federal health 
insurance program for the elderly, covers 
all these forms of assistance, along with 
at-home use of medical equipment such 
as wheelchairs and hospital beds. 

Approximately 5,500 people die 
in Vermont annually, but only 1,763 
Vermonters made use of Medicare's 
hospice benefit in 2011, according 
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to the Centers for Medicare and 
Medicaid Services. The Visiting Nurse 
Association of Chittenden and Grand 
Isle Counties estimates that about 30 
percent of deaths in the state take place 
in hospice care. At the same time, “the 
vast majority of Vermonters say they 
would rather die at home than in a 
hospital or nursing facility,” the VNA 
chapter notes. 

No one knows what factors account 
for this discrepancy between preferred 
and actual settings for the close of life. 
But health policy consultant Kevin 
Veller, who is overseeing 
a statewide hospice study 
for the VNA, presents a few 
hypotheses. 

“Vermonters are fiercely 
independent and feel they 
can take care of their own. 

They don't want somebody 
from the outside coming 
in,” Veller says. ‘It’s a 
cultural thing.” 

Use of hospice care 
may also be limited by 
misconceptions of what 
it entails or by a general 
lack of awareness of this 
alternative to dying in a hospital or in 
a nursing home that doesn’t provide 
formal hospice services, according 
to Angel Means, Vermont director of 
end-of-life care programs for the VNA. 
It’s often assumed — incorrectly — that 
hospice care can be provided only in an 
institution and that it will no longer be 
possible to use one's personal physician, 
Means notes. 

“A lot of smart Vermonters wouldn't 
be able to say what hospice is,” suggests 
Veller. “Nobody talks about this subject. 
And almost no one is going down this 
road with experience of what hospice 
is like." 

Many Americans resist the 
conclusion that further medical 
interventions are pointless, adds 
Veller, whose study is scheduled to be 
completed in the spring. “We’re such a 
culture of ‘cure it, cure it, cure it,”’ she 
says. ‘“Let’s go back to the hospital and 
get another fix.’” 

Some relatives of a person in life’s 
final phase may refuse to accept that 
a loved one's death is approaching, 
Veller continues. A daughter or son may 


insistently ask a sibling, ‘“Why are you 
giving up on Dad? I think Dad's going to 

In addition, residents of a 
predominantly rural state may not 
have access to the range of end-of-life 
amenities available to Americans in 
urban areas. Vermont, for example, has 
only a single for-profit hospice agency — 
New Jersey-based Bayada Home Health 
Care, which operates in four states and 
from offices in Essex Junction, Norwich 
and Rutland. Competition between 
nonprofit providers and entities such 
as Bayada results in more 
intensive marketing of 
hospice services and, thus, 
enhanced public awareness 
of this type of care, Means 

Despite its low ranking 
on the hospice-use 
scale, Vermont’s ethic of 
compassion does ease the 
passage of many dying 
individuals not enrolled 
in a hospice program, 
suggests UVM’s McVeigh, 
who studied palliative 
medicine through a 
Harvard University fellowship. “I 
don’t believe we’re 48th in the quality 
of end-of-life care,” she says. 

Dedicated volunteers assist at 
hospice agencies that depend heavily 
on their help, Fry says. Many are 
motivated to donate their time or 

money after experiencing what 

hospice meant for someone they loved, 
she says. Means notes that the VNA’s 
end-of-life care programs are powered 
in part by 300 volunteers. Every one of 
them has been trained over a period of 
11 weeks. 

Fry came to a career in hospice care 
after the death of her brother 35 years 
ago. “There was nothing like this for 
him at that time,” she recalls. 

“Death is a great mystery,” Fry 
philosophizes. “We’re all in this great 
mystery together.” 

Hospice was initiated in part by 
peace activists of the Vietnam War era, 
she recounts. “It was politically driven. 
Many people who got conscientious- 
objector status during Vietnam did 
service training in hospitals. They saw 
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Hospice Care « P ., 3 

many ways in which health care could 
be improved.” 

Hospice became an option at about 
the same time as did birthing centers, 
Fry says. Both emphasize the benefits 
of autonomy, one at the start of life and 
one at the end. 

The onslaught of AIDS in the 
mid-1980s further propelled the shift 
to hospice, she adds. “We had lots 
of people dying in their twenties or 
thirties,” and many of them wanted a 
setting of solace. Fry says. 

Living in her home while receiving 
hospice services enables Morgan 
to spend her days writing poetry 


and reading books, sometimes with 
assistance from volunteers. “I still 
have most of my marbles,” quips 
the former director of the Converse 
Home, an assisted-living community 
in Burlington. 

She also gets a massage once a week, 
Morgan relates. “You can't believe 
what that does for me,” she says with 
a sigh. 

But the best aspect of her hospice 
care, Morgan adds, is that she can 
continue to enjoy the companionship 
of her 13-year-old cat, Tabby. “They 
take good care of my cat here, not just 
me,” she says. ® 

Contact: kelley@sevendaysvt.com. 


Packed Prisons « P .i 7 

At a cost of $58,000 annually, 
Pelkey-Grant has remained at the 
women’s Chittenden Regional 
Correctional Facility in South 
Burlington. Meanwhile, the state’s 
prisons are packed, forcing the DOC 
to pay $17 million a year to house up 
to 660 of Vermont’s overflow inmates 
in various Kentucky and Arizona 
prisons. Vermont pays the privately 
owned Corrections Corporation of 
America to take the 
inmates off its hands. 

Critics of private 
prisons have urged the 
DOC to abandon the 
contract and find ways 
to reduce the overall 
inmate population. 

DOC officials have 
long countered that 
they aren’t to blame 
— judges are sending 
them more inmates 
than the state has given 
them space for. Yet 
there are currently 241 
inmates like Pelkey- 
Grant — more than 10 
percent of the Vermont prison popula- 
tion — who are eligible for release but 
remain incarcerated because the DOC 
doesn’t like where they plan to live. 

Vermonters for Criminal Justice 
Reform says the DOC should get out 
of the housing game, saying they are 
far too quick to reject inmates’ hous- 
ing plans. 

“That’s the opinion of people in 
jail, that they're being denied for arbi- 
trary reasons,” said VCJR leader Suzi 
Wizowaty, a former state lawmaker. 


“Many of them do have potential 
housing options that would take 

Pallito recently told a legislative 
committee that were he ever man- 
dated to end his contract with CCA 
and bring out-of-state inmates back 
to Vermont, he would immediately re- 
lease the housing-strapped prisoners 
to make room. 

State law gives the DOC enormous 
latitude on the conditions they can 
impose on released inmates. And until 
her maximum sentence 
expires in nine years, 
the DOC will control 
Pelkey- Grant’s life. 

“The law is pretty 
clear,” said assistant 
Vermont attorney gen- 
eral Robert Menzel, 
who represents the 
DOC, during Pelkey- 
Grant’s hearing. “These 

In the next few 
weeks, Judge Helen 
Toor will release a 
written decision on 
Pelkey-Grant’s request 
to live in Rutland. Earlier this month, 
she rejected Menzel’s suggestion to 
dismiss the lawsuit, cutting his argu- 

“The DOC is not above review,” 
argued Green, Pelkey-Grant’s attor- 
ney. “It's just an agency like any other 
agency. They have discretion, but they 
can't abuse it.” ® 

Contact: mark@sevendaysvt.com, 
86S-1020, ext. 23, or @Davis7D 
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UVM Alum Talks About Producing 
The Hunger Games and Foxcatcher 



BY MARGOT HARRISON 

U niversity of Vermont alum- 
nus Jon Kilik 78 is having a 
good month. He produced 
the film that is currently No. 
1 at the box office (The Hunger Games: 
Mockingjay, Part T) and the film that 
Esquire recently characterized as “the 
Oscar movie to beat.” That’s Foxcatcher, 
which tells the fact-based story of the 
ill-fated partnership between million- 
aire John du Pont (Steve Carell) and two 
wrestler brothers (Channing Tatum and 
Mark Ruffalo) whom he hoped to train 
for the 1988 Olympic Games. 

On Tuesday, December 2, Kilik took 
time out to return to Burlington and 
talk with students in UVM’s Film and 
Television Studies program. He spent 
the day visiting classes, then hosted 
a campus screening that marks the 
Vermont premiere of Foxcatcher. Already 
out in major markets, the drama directed 
by Bennett Miller ( Capote , Moneyball) 
won't reach Vermont multiplexes until 
early next year. In a rave review, Kenneth 
Turan of the Los Angeles Times described 
it as “hold[ing] up a dark mirror to the 
American dream.” 

Accolades are nothing new for Kilik, 
whose filmography reads like a history 
of the past quarter century in indepen- 
dent film. After a post-grad job at wcax, 


he headed to New York and embarked 
on a producing career that has included 
award-winning films by Spike Lee, Jim 
Jarmusch and Alejandro Gonzalez 
Inarritu. Last fall, Kilik drew industry 
press for his keynote speech at the 
Independent Film Week Conference, in 
which he argued that independent film 
is headed for a "renaissance,” contra 
recent gloomy prophecies from Steven 
Spielberg and others. 

In advance of Kink’s trip to 


Burlington, we asked him via email 
about the future of indies and what it’s 
like to helm a huge franchise — one 
whose iconography has made surreal 
recent appearances in real-life politics. 
Students in Thailand have adopted the 
Hunger Games' three-finger salute as a 
sign of protest against the military junta, 
leading to the cancellation of Mockingjay 
screenings at one Thai cinema chain, 
as various news outlets reported on 
November 20. 


SEVEN DAYS: You have two seem- 
ingly very different films in theaters 
right now. What do they have in 
common, and how do they reflect the 
evolution of your career? 

JON KILIK: I guess to most people, 
Foxcatcher and The Hunger Games are 
as different as night and day. To me they 
are both night and share a common 
thread that runs through every film I’ve 
chosen to make. 

I've been working on the same movie 
for the last 25 years. They all examine 
citizens of a country divided by class and 
race and power and greed. [The] disen- 
franchised living in isolation on the edge 
of society and the entitled living in isola- 
tion from within. The haves and the have 
nots. Katniss Everdeen and President 
Snow. Mark Schultz and John du Pont. 
In each case they inhabit worlds so dif- 
ferent from one another that perhaps 
they should never meet. But they do. 

Foxcatcher and The Hunger Games 
are my two sibling tragedies. Brother 
protecting brother. Sister protecting 
sister. Not wanting the dangers that find 
them. Thrown into an “arena” with little 
chance to survive, they become fierce 
warriors and reluctant heroes. 

SD: You've said we could be headed 
for a "renaissance in indie film- 
making." What does this mean to 
students like those at UVM? 

JK: Film students today have access to 
tools that make it easier to shoot, edit 
and even distribute their work. Digital 



Solstice Singe: ‘Celsius’ Burns 
in the Colder but Longer Days 

BY LIZ CANTRELL 


F or Vermonters who dread the 
months-long onslaught of snow, 
ice and perpetually runny noses, 
the winter solstice offers a beacon 
of hope. The shortest day of the year 
signals increasingly longer days to come 
and, eventually, more light and warmth. 

chris and kim cleary aim to help us 
greet the winter season and beat back the 
blues with Celsius (The Winter Bum) on 
Saturday, December 20. The fiery festhas 
taken place for three previous years in 
the couple's backyard in Jericho, but this 
year’s event will be held in a larger West 
Bolton location. 

Fittingly, the idea was hatched during 
a journey to the famed Burning Man cel- 
ebration out west. In 2009, Chris Cleary 
accompanied a friend who had built a 


large, Ferris wheel-type structure to 
torch at that festival in the Nevada desert. 
He returned a changed man. “Everything 
is art, I came to realize,” Cleary says. 
'That's what I got out of Burning Man. 
It’s about getting people together for art 
to make them all happy." 

So for his 35th birthday, he continues, 
“I decided to build a burning sculpture 
of Father Time." The Clearys started 
Celsius in 2011 and have built 15 burn- 
ing sculptures in that time, including a 
motorcycle, a mammoth, a Minotaur, a 
dragon, the ill-fated Icarus and the Greek 
sun god Helios. Kim Cleary, who has a 
background in nonprofit agricultural 
work, manages the event's logistics. Chris 
has been a stone sculptor for 15 years 
and also works with copper and brass. 


(The local arts community may recall his 
steampunk-inspired structures exhibited 
in Burlington in recent years.) 

Stone is by nature a permanent 
medium, making Cleary's transition to 
fire work — an art form meant to disap- 
pear — a seemingly incongruous leap. 
Yet he sees a connection between the 
two. “Every sculpture I sell I have to say 
good-bye to,” he points out. “It’s the same 
scoop here [at the burn]. You build it and 
it’s gone." 

Cleary believes that people are drawn 
to fire because of both its drama and its 
fleeting, shape-shifting nature. “It’s a 
medium that’s in the moment," he says. 
“The impermanence is a beautiful thing.” 

Celsius has previously been free to the 
public, but this year, Cleary noted, they 
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but a good number of indies always seem 
to break through. If the films are good, 
people will want to go, and the theaters 
will show them. This year again there 
is a great lineup of indie films that will 
all play in Vermont theaters — Boyhood, 
Birdman, Whiplash, Foxcatcher, to name 
just a few. 


SD: What do you think students and 
youth in particular will respond to in 
Foxcatcher ? 

JK: I’m very curious. We’ll see on 
Tuesday. I think they will be especially 
impressed by the acting and directing. 
Steve Carell is amazing to watch. 
All of the acting is great, but Steve’s 
performance is really unbelievable. 


photography and the internet broke 
down big barriers. But it still comes 
down to storytelling. Great writing 
and great imagination. Those are the 
intangibles that never change. The nice 
thing now is that you can experiment. 
Keep shooting. Keep honing your 
craft. If you have a great idea you can 
shoot something compelling with your 
iPhone. 

SD: What about Vermonters who 
find they can see fewer and fewer 
indie films in theaters? Should we 
stop expecting theatrical distribu- 
tion to be part of the picture? 

JK: I hope not. The screens do get 
gobbled up by the big commercial films, 


SD: Do you have any opinion on the 
appropriation of the Hunger Games 
salute as a real-world political 
symbol? 

JK: The dystopian society in The 
Hunger Games is not so distant from 
the world and future that young people 
today face. With corrupt politics, loss 
of a middle class and an increasingly 
soulless culture, many young people 
feel that those in power can’t be trusted 
to protect their future or support their 
dreams. And just like Katniss, Gale and 
Peeta, many young people today harbor 
hope nevertheless that they can fight to 
effect change and build the lives they 
deserve through some form of protest. I 
couldn’t be more proud. © 


are selling tickets to cover the insur- 
ance and venue costs associated with 
the new location. The event will also 
offer a wider variety of entertainment 
In addition to the main sculpture-bum- 
ingevent, a projected 250 attendees can 
look forward to more than a dozen py- 
rotechnic performers from around the 
Northeast, including fire breathers, fire 
jugglers, palm-torch dancers and cho- 
reographed fire-hoop dancers green 
mountain hoop troop. Cleary also hints 
at a daredevil BMX fire event 

Should anyone need a break from 
the flames, they can stay warm with 
Burlington band red hot juba, which 
plays a self-described genre of "blis- 
terin’ hot, countrified jazz and Green 
Mountain swing." citizen bare, an 
Americana outfit from Jericho, will also 
share the stage. 

As has been the case at previous 
burns, there will be no food or drink 
vendors. Attendees are encouraged to 
bring a dish to share, in keeping with 
the communal vibe of the event, says 
Cleary. 


Even as they prepare for the winter 
burn, the Clearys are looking ahead 
to the summer solstice. They plan to 
offer overnight camping and to ac- 
commodate some 500 people. “By 
next summer, we are hoping to be a 
Burning Man-sanctioned event," Chris 
Cleary says. And, yes, there is an official 
Bunting Man guide and certification 
process. “There's a 250-page binder 
of how to do a regional burning event, 
everything from security, parking and 
safety to how to use your lighters. They 
spell it all out," he explains. 

For now, the Clearys invite heat- 
seeking Vermonters to attend the 2014 
winter burn and to rejoice in longer 
days ahead. © 
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What We Wore: Vintage Ski Fashion 
on View in Stowe 


P laid wool body i 

boots, cropped lime-green- 
and-pink jackets — that’s not 
exactly what comes to mind 
when one thinks of "ski wear” these 
days. As this year’s winter season kicks 
off, the slopes of area resorts are dotted 
with athletes outfitted in high-tech, 
breathable fabrics (see 
this week's cover story for 
samples). But visitors to the 

VERMONT SKI AND SNOWBOARD 

museum in Stowe this season 
will take in a dazzling array 
of designer ski wear from 
the presynthetic era. 

Opening this week, the 
museum’s ski-fashion ex- 
hibit, "Slope Style: Fashion 
on Snow 1930-2014,” fea- 
tures 35 fully accessorized outfits. A The si 
special section is dedicated to Vermont the "heyday" of popularity for American 
skiwear brands past and present, from ski towns, Gall says. 

Bogner to Burton. Earlier this year, Heath donated 

“A lot of them are gone now, but they 25 outfits from her collection to the 
definitely played a part in the ski-fashion museum. Thirteen of them were culled 


, furry world,” says guest curator poppy oall, a 
Stowe resident and cofounder of worn- 
in’s skiwear brand Isis. 

A public opening celebration and 
etro skiwear party — yes, this is your 
opportunity to bust out Grandpa’s old 
woolen ski jacket — happens this Friday, 
December 5. 

The core of the “Slope 
Style” collection was do- 
nated or lent to the museum 
by former Bogner model 
and film star sandra heath. 
Now in her eighties and 
a former museum board 
member, Heath amassed 
an impressive personal col- 
lection of designer outfits 
during her years working 
on film and photo shoots, 
o Stowe in the 1950s, 


BECAUSE OF 


for the “Slope Style” exhibit — the “creme 
de la creme,” in Gall's words — to help il- 
lustrate the evolution of ski fashion over 
the decades. Museum staff dug into its 


permanent collection for “really choice” 
outfits that fill out the story, Gall says. 

In the 1930s, the favored fabrics for 
ski wear were wool and cotton. “There 
was no such thing as nylon or Lycra or 
elastic,” Gall notes. Quilted apparel and 
down garments didn’t crop up until the 
late 1950s or early '60s, she estimates. 

“All of your warmth came from layer- 
ing," Gall continues. “Wool long under- 
wear, wool pants, cashmere sweaters, 
wool sweaters. And most people wore 
these cotton poplin anoraks.” 

Many of the available options didn't 
stand up to wear and tear on the slopes. 
“Gabardine was a popular fabric because 
it was densely woven to block the wind, 
but, you know, you fell down in the snow 
and came up looking like a snowball!” 
Gall says with a laugh. “People would 
wear leather mittens that would get wet 
and completely torn apart when they 
grabbed on to a rope tow.” 

Then, in the 1960s, Bogner invented 
one of the signature garments of ski 
wear: stretch pants. 

“I think that alone made skiing 
popular,” Gall says. “The fact that you 
could wear these really tight-fitting. 


A Screenwriter-Turned- Playwright 
Tells Shakespeare’s Story Onstage 


E veryone likes to be read to, right? 
Parents know this, and so do 
thespians. In the theater world, 
the staged reading is a popular 
way to present a new play. Readings 
have another huge advantage: They’re 
way cheaper than a full production. Plus, 
actors don’t have to memorize lines that 
might go changin’. With a steadily grow- 
ing community of local actors and writ- 
ers, it’s no wonder more staged readings 
have cropped up in Vermont — including 
seth jarvis' monthly playmakers series 
in Burlington and Waterbury-based 
moxie productions’ recent presentation 
of a work-in-progress by a New York 
playwright. 

john naole points out another advan- 
tage of the format: audience feedback, 
before it’s too late. That is, playwrights 
who are still shaping their work can 
find out what resonates, or not, with its 
listeners, what words might make actors 
stumble, and what concepts, characters 


or storylines are not adequately fleshed 
out. It's a unique interplay of artist and 
audience, and an opportunity to see just 
how a theatrical work takes form. 

JON HAS TAKEN 

EVERYTHING WE 
KNOWFORSUREAND 
CONNECTED THE DOTS. 

JOHN NAGLE 

All of this is exactly why Nagle, 
the cofounder and executive direc- 
tor of VERMONT SHAKESPEARE COMPANY, is 

directing a staged reading of Will this 
Saturday, December 6, at off center for 
the dramatic arts. Never heard of it? 
Neither has anyone else. That’s because 
the play, about William Shakespeare at 


a critical juncture in his life, is brand 
new. Vermonters who attend can listen 
and then give their two cents during a 
reception following the play with writer 

JON GLASCOE. 

Glascoe, a Middlebury College 
graduate who went on to a career in film 
and television, originally wrote Will as a 
screenplay. But it was around the time, 
Nagle says, that Shakespeare in Love 
came out. That movie was an unex- 
pected hit, and Glascoe decided that was 
not the time to pitch his idea. Will went 
dormant for more than a decade. 

When Nagle met Glascoe last year, 
after a production of VSC’s The Winter’s 
Tale, the two bonded over their shared 
interest in the Bard. Long story short, 
the screenwriter turned his piece into a 
play, Nagle assembled a cast, including 
New York actor Eric Sheffer-Stevens 
to play Shakespeare, and the work will 
finally be realized in the cozy confines of 
Off Center. 




in-the-boot wool pants that had some 
stretch to them. Women of the right 
shape just looked fantastic, and it really 
changed the way people looked at ski 
fashion. It became a sexy, fun sport be- 
cause of stretch pants.” 

Accordingly, a lot of stretch pants show 
up in this collection — several of them be- 
longing to Heath, who personally dressed 
some of the mannequins in the exhibit 

“She lives in Stowe and can just pop 
over to the museum," Gall explains. 
“She's been really fantastic in the last 
week, like, Oh, you can add this here, 
and Oh, I have a fantastic pair of boots 
to go with this! We have a lot of stuff of 
hers on loan for the exhibit to augment 
what [Heath] has donated,” Gall adds. 
“She just can’t believe there’s so much 
interest and enthusiasm around this.” © 

Contact: xian@sevendaysvt.com 

INFO 


Will is described as “a partially fic- 
tionalized chronicle of Shakespeare's 
experiences during the period in his life 
when he was about to write Hamlet.” 
The historic context is the Essex 
Rebellion of 1601, in which factions at- 
tempted to overthrow Queen Elizabeth 
I. Shakespeare, in fact, was accused of 
helping to incite the conflict 

Nagle applauds Glascoe’s “exhaust- 
ingly researched” story — the screen- 
writer “wrote it with an Oxford don, 
a Shakespeare scholar,” he says. That 
said, many details of Shakespeare’s life 
remain mysterious. After all, "he didn’t 
know he was going to become immor- 
tal,” as Nagle puts it. Why keep notes? 

“Jon has taken everything we know 
for sure and connected the dots,” Nagle 
says. But he’s quick to note that Will is 

With feedback from their Vermont 
audience, Glascoe and Nagle aim to pro- 
duce a fully mounted play at some point, 


both here and in New York. Meantime, 
a local cast alongside Sheffer-Stevens 
— who recently performed with John 
Lithgow in King Lear in Manhattan — 
will put Glascoe's words to the test. 

Side note: After his own considerable 
career with Shakespeare’s plays, Nagle 
will appear in a contemporary work — 
Or, by Liz Dufly Adams — in Vermont 
stage company’s production beginning 
January 28. “When cristina ialiceai cast 
me, she told me it’s a little risque,” says 
Nagle. “It’s basically a sex farce.” Surely 
the Bard would approve. © 

Contact: pamela@sevendaysvt.com 
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WTF? 


What’s with the headless woman 
mural on Pine Street? 



B urlington is home to myriad 
street murals: the A-Dog trib- 
ute in the alley adjacent to 
Nectar’s, the black-and-white 
portraits on the side of Merrill's Roxy 
Cinemas, and the Buddha on a storage 
building facing Calahan Park, to name 
a few. Another curious mural appeared 
£ recently, this time on the south-facing 
g wall of Tapna Yoga on Pine Street, 
j» across from Conant Metal & Light. 

5 The mural’s unusual scene sets it 
z apart from some of the more straight- 
5 forward ones around town. Against a 
pastoral backdrop of green mountains, 
a headless woman in a striped shirt 
^ holds a bowl containing several gold- 
5 fish. One fish is escaping, swimming 
K into a large wave on the right. Above 
jj that, a large fish hovers, looking back 
° at his friends as if beckoning them to 
- join him in freedom. The odd imagery 
is enough to make a passerby think, 
w WTF? Why doesn’t the woman have a 
2 head? Is the painting unfinished? 

5 The mural’s story is one of col- 
jfi laboration, involving one business, two 
nonprofits, one artist, several volun- 
teers and, by a stroke of luck, a presi- 
dential touch. 

Tapna Yoga is one of several busi- 
nesses at 257-277 Pine Street. About 
six months ago, Nigel Mucklow 
3 — a partner at New England Floor 

IS Covering, which owns the building 


— got a call from Josh Manes, the East 
Coast director of Beautify Earth. The 
California-based organization creates 
public and private art projects in vari- 
ous mundane places: on water valves, 
pipes and the walls of rundown build- 
ings. The idea is to turn these facades 
into inspiring public art. 

Someone at Beautify Earth thought 
the Tapna Yoga wall was mural-worthy, 
and Mucklow green-lighted the proj- 
ect. "It's a really different wall because 
we have a lot of electrical wires there,” 
he explains. “My feeling was, anything 
was better than what we had.” 

Brian Clark is a muralist who vol- 
unteers as Burlington’s project man- 
ager for Beautify Earth. He describes 
Pine Street as an ideal area to launch 
the nonprofit's mission in Vermont, 
and hopes that it will jump-start simi- 
lar developments in other towns. “The 
main beautification effort on Pine 
Street is looking at dilapidated build- 
ing fronts that could definitely use a 
face-lift, and trying to organize some 
artists and see who is interested,” 
Clark says. “It brings art tourism and 
an outdoor experience just by taking 

For Beautify Earth’s inaugural 
mural in Vermont, they worked with 
B Corporation, a Vermont nonprofit 
that accredits companies for practicing 
sustainability and social responsibility. 


Beautify Earth contacted various art- 
ists for submissions, including East 
Montpelier artist Amanda Hallock. 
Hallock had 24 hours to respond with 
a design, and B Corp ultimately chose 
and funded her mural. An upholsterer 
as well as fine artist, Hallock found 
unlikely inspiration for her mural at a 

“I was contemplating buying a gold- 
fish, and I went to the local pet store, 
only to be educated by the staff that, 
if you put a goldfish in a bowl, the fish 
will be unable to grow and live for an 
extended period of time,” she says. “It 
was kind of a slap in the face. Like, Duh, 
obviously it would die. Who the hell 
wants to live in a fish bowl?" 

Accordingly, Hallock's mural invites 
viewers to contemplate life “outside 
the fish bowl,” she explains. If you 
are willing to take a leap and be the 
change, the artist suggests, there is a 
world waiting for you. Appropriately, B 
Corp's slogan is “B the change.” 

Hallock painted the mural over 
two nights — in the dark, while it was 
raining — with the help of several 
volunteers. She used a combination of 
exterior house paint and Kobra aerosol 
spray paint. 

The mural has a unique distinction: 
President Obama watched it being con- 
structed in real time. Hallock, then un- 
aware that the President was involved, 


had been asked to send Beautify Earth 
continuous updates on the mural’s 
progress through a series of photo texts 
from her phone. Obama happened to be 
visiting California's Beautify office for 
a meeting and viewed the photographs 
as an example of the organization’s 
mission. 

Just like Burlington locals, Obama 
puzzled over the headless woman. The 
confusion, Hallock says, is intentional. 
“The one message I wanted to be sure 
to send to those interpreting this mural 
is that change doesn’t belong to one 
face,” she says. “Although it maybe 
starts with one person, it’s definitely 
much bigger than he or she.” 

Mucklow's take? “If some people 
think it’s unfinished, that's art, I guess.” 

While the owners of New England 
Floor Covering considered “complet- 
ing” the headless woman — even the 
possibility of creating different heads 
with seasonal themes — Mucklow says 
they ultimately decided against it. “If 
people are talking about it and asking 
about it, it’s meeting its purpose," he 
says. “I’m not here to say it's good or 
bad art; it’s just art.” © 
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E THE STRAIGHT DOPE byceciladams 


Dear Cecil, 


There has been a lot of discussion on the dis- 
tribution of wealth, particularly to the top 1 
percent. I'm wondering about the bottom 20 
percent — how do they compare to the bottom 
20 percent of 50 years ago? Based on casual 
observation, it would seem the lowest class is 
much better off than a couple of generations 
ago. Is that true, or am I just getting cynical in 
my old age? 

DJ, Minneapolis 


A s anyone who reads 
both the Wall Street 
Journal and the New 
York Times knows, 
the answer to this question can 
vary wildly depending on your 
political affiliation. We here 
at the Straight Dope valiantly 
strive to be a voice of reason in 
these partisan times, however. 
Brace yourself for heavy usage 
of the word quintile. 

Worldwide, the lives of 
people in the very lowest-in- 
come countries have improved 
— or at least they last longer 
and are punctuated by fewer 
diseases. Dramatic progress 
has been made over the last two 
decades in particular: Life ex- 
pectancy for the bottom quarter 
has improved by twice as much 
as in the highest-income coun- 
tries. Nearly two billion people 
have gained access to what the 
World Health Organization 
calls “improved sanitation” (i.e., 
safe drinking water and hy- 
gienic latrines). Mortality as a 
result of TB, malaria, AIDS and 


measles have all gone down. 
The maternal and under-5 
mortality rates are significantly 
lower, and there are fewer un- 
derweight children. Progress in 
these areas has vastly exceeded 
that for the top quarter, and 
poverty has dropped from 40 to 
14 percent worldwide. 

That’s pretty much the end 
of the good news. Yes, the poor- 
est denizens of the poorest cor- 
ners of the world have stopped 
dying from the most easily pre- 
ventable of diseases. But here at 
the other end of the spectrum, 
we’re going in the opposite di- 
rection. From the end of World 
War II into the mid-’70s, overall 
U.S. economic growth was high, 
and income inequality signifi- 
cantly declined — the bottom 
fifth of the population’s income 
increased by more than the top 
fifth's did for two decades. 

Right around the time the 
mullet was becoming a popular 
hairstyle, though, it was grow- 
ing increasingly clear that the 
golden years were over. Every 



academic paper pinpoints a 
slightly different year things 
started to go south, but the 
graphs all look essentially the 
same: Between 1980 and 2005, 
the bottom quintile’s income 
becomes a straight horizontal 
line (less than half a percent 
growth) while the top quintile 
is at a 45-degree angle (four 
times that much). The bottom 
fifth’s share of the overall 
wealth has deteriorated. In 
fact, the bottom 90 percent’s 
share of wealth has dropped 
by 25 percent. The richest 3 
percent of Americans now own 
more than half of the country's 
wealth. As much fun as we used 
to make of Imelda Marcos and 
her shoe collection, we now 
have a less equal society than 
the Philippines. 

But the inequality goes 
further than income. The gap 
in life expectancy between 


the rich and the poor has 
1980, as 
the risk of death 
om cancer and car- 
diovascular disease. 
The relative risk of 
infant mortality for 
the poorest quintile 
npared to the 
richest has dou- 
bled. Gains have 
been made in all 
these areas across 
income levels, but 
the greatest ben- 
efit has gone to the 
richest 20 percent. 

And the recession exac- 
erbated these differences: 
Between 2007 and 2012, the 
bottom fifth’s income dropped 
by 11 percent. The top fifth’s 
income decreased by only 2 
percent, and the top 5 percent 
of Americans didn’t suffer any 
change at all. The economically 
liberal will argue that our social 
safety net needed to work 
harder — but poverty-relief 
spending increased steeply 
after 2009, and U.S. poverty 
would have been 14.5 percent- 
age points higher without those 
added benefits. Conservatives 
will say the issue is laws re- 
stricting commerce — but cor- 
porate profits have never been 
higher. The problem is that only 


a tiny handful of people receive 
the benefits of these profits. It’s 
not hard to see this as evidence 
for the threshold hypothesis: 
the idea that for every state 
there’s a point where economic 
growth stops benefiting society 
as a whole and instead only 
serves to make the rich richer. 

So where's the Robin Hood 
in this situation? Some argue 
we need more college graduates 
in order to take advantage of 
the skilled-unskilled wage gap. 
This worked 70 years ago, when 
a huge wave of new high school 
graduates helped provide a 
more highly skilled workforce 
than any other in the world. But 
the globalized economy means 
American degree-holders 
would face more competition 
than ever, and anyway the 
bottom quintile would likely 
remain unaffected. 

Have things improved for 
the poor in the last 50 years? If 
you’re a white American male, 
not by much. (We left out the 
whole females-and-minorities 
end of the discussion, but hey, 
we’ve only got 850 words.) 
Are we therefore screwed? 
Probably not, but I will say I'm 
glad I’m not the one in charge 
of the policy decisions, even if it 
means I'm staying out of the top 
quintile. 
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ID ABUSES OF EMOTION BY JUDITH LEVINE - 


Am I Mike Brown? 


W e are all Mike Brown! 

We are all Mike Brown! 
I shouted that slogan, 
along with protesters of 
all races, last week, after a grand jury de- 
clined to indict white cop Darren Wilson 
for killing the unarmed black teenager 
Michael Brown in Ferguson, Mo., this 
past summer. 

But am I Mike Brown? 

A white police officer would never 
call my neighborhood a “hostile en- 
vironment," as Wilson characterized 
Ferguson in his statement to the grand 

j ur y- 

I would not inspire the near-halluci- 
natory terror that seized Wilson the day 
he shot Brown. The cop called Brown “a 
demon,” compared him to Hulk Hogan 
and, it seems, saw him as the superhu- 
man Incredible Hulk himself. “It looked 
like he was almost bulking up to run 
through the [gun] shots,” said the officer, 
explaining why he had to keep firing 
until the boy lay dead on the pavement. 

I have walked down the middle of a 
street — the start of the altercation be- 
tween Brown and Wilson — and no cop 
has driven up to suggest I move to the 
sidewalk. 

I am almost completely certain that 
no matter how disobediently I behaved, 
a cop would not shoot to kill me. 

As a middle-aged, middle-class white 
woman, I might ignore this boy and the 
many other people of color who are bru- 
talized daily by police, prison guards and 
border patrol agents. But if I do, there 
will be Mike Browns far into the future. 

As James Baldwin said many times 
in many ways to white audiences, “It's 
up to you. As long as you think you’re 
white, there is no hope for you. As long 
as you think you’re white, I'm going to 
be forced to think I’m black.” 

In other words, as long as I cannot 
imagine this big, baby-faced brown kid 
as my son, we’re all sunk. Said Baldwin: 
“We’re talking about the life and death 
of this country.” 

In the second-whitest state in 
America, it seems clear that people 
who think they are white are constantly 
reminding other people that they are 
black. 

According to a recent USA Today 
article, in Burlington, Vt, your chances 
of being arrested are 3.6 times higher 
if you’re black than if you aren’t. In 
Ferguson, Mo., the odds are 3 to 1. 


In Vermont, from 2001 to 2010, black 
people were busted for marijuana pos- 
session at four times the rate of white 
people, according to the Vermont 
American Civil Liberties Union. 
The Sentencing Project reports that 
Vermont’s incarcerated population is 
the second most racially unbalanced in 
the nation, with a black- to-white ratio of 
12.5 to 1, based on prisoners per number 
of people in the racial demographic. 

Recent research also finds that people 
of color are stopped, searched and ar- 
rested at far greater rates than whites 
on Vermont's roads. Right now, at least 
three African American men are suing 
Vermont State Trooper Lewis Hatch for 
violations of their constitutionally pro- 
tected civil rights and freedoms. 

In a complaint filed in Rutland 
County Superior Court, and now in fed- 
eral district court, Aaron Hightower and 
his nephew, Rahmell Hightower, claim 
Hatch subjected them to “egregious” 
unconstitutional treatment, including 
“assault, battery and unlawful imprison- 
ment” and sexual molestation “under the 
guise of official duty and routine search.” 
All of Hatch's actions were taken absent 
anything resembling probable cause. 

Within a year’s time, Hatch strip- 
searched Aaron twice and Rahmell once. 
The precipitating infractions were, in 
the first case, the one-day-expired li- 
cense of the driver, a friend of Aaron's; 
and in the second, the illegally tinted 


windows of Rahmell’s car. In full view 
of passing cars, the trooper allegedly 
pulled the men’s pants down and shirts 
up and manhandled their genitals and 
buttocks. 

On the second encounter. Hatch said 
he smelled marijuana. Rahmell allowed 
a search of his car, then underwent the 
invasive, humiliating search. Aaron, who 
refused to submit again, was arrested 
and taken to state police headquarters. 
There he consented to a strip search 
only under threat of a full-body cavity 
search. The cop made him spread his 
cheeks and show his anus anyway. No 
drugs or other contraband were found 
in the car or on either man. 

Hatch is the same guy who stopped 
the young African American driver Greg 
Zullo last winter for having a dusting 
of snow under his (perfectly legible) 
license plate. The trooper smelled weed 
that time, too. When Zullo wouldn’t 
let Hatch search his car, Hatch had it 
towed to the police station, where again 
he found no pot. Zullo was left to walk 
home eight miles in the cold and to pay 
$150 for the tow. The ACLU is suing the 
state on Zullo’s behalf. 

Both suits claim Hatch violated the 
plaintiffs’ constitutional protection from 
unreasonable search and seizure, appar- 
ently a habit of the officer’s. “We have 
had multiple cases in criminal court 
dismissed because the judge has found 
that Lewis Hatch's search of persons 
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and vehicles was unconstitutional,” said 
Mark Furlan, the Hightowers' attorney. 

But is the trooper singling out black 
people for abuse? The law makes it 
hard to affirm. U.S. courts have ruled 
that discrimination isn't discrimination 
unless it’s clearly intentional. The state 
police, in fact, have bias-free policing 
rules. Officer Hatch uttered no racial 
slurs. The Hightowers' 
original lawsuit said 
Hatch targeted them out 
of “ill will and animus for 
their race.” But when the 
defendant moved to drop 
the claim that he had vio- 
lated the constitutional 
right to equal protection, 
the judge in federal court, 
where the lawsuit now 
resides, ruled in his favor. 

“Evidence showing that 
the challenged conduct was arbitrary is 
not enough to permit an inference that 
it was intentionally discriminatory,” the 
judge wrote. 

Draw your own conclusion. 

Individuals may be bigots. But the 
state holds the power to define the 
problem and its solutions, and to visit 
violence on particular bodies and 

So a cop kills an unarmed man. The 
police botch the investigation. The 
prosecutor engineers a prejudicial grand 
jury proceeding, then stands before the 
press and presents the alleged perpe- 
trator’s case as if he were the officer's 
defense attorney. (Most experts agree 
that St. Louis County prosecutor Robert 
McCulloch would have gotten an indict- 
ment if he had wanted one. As New York 
State Judge Solomon Wachtler once put 
it, prosecutors have so much sway over 
grand juries that they can convince one 
to “indict a ham sandwich.") The cop 
goes on television to broadcast his “clear 
conscience.” 

And when citizens take to the streets 
— even before they take to the streets — 
they are met with the National Guard, 
armored vehicles and tear gas. When 
their rage overflows, they become the 
“problem.” 

“What they’ve gone through is 
unacceptable,” Gov. Jay Nixon of 
Missouri declared the night after 
fires in downtown Ferguson. “No one 
should have to live like this. No one 
deserves this.” 


Well said, gov, you might reply — 
until you realize Nixon was not talking 
about Mike Brown or his family or the 
residents of Ferguson. He was lamenting 
the fate of some people in Ferguson — 
those who own businesses threatened 
by fire and looting. 

On CNN, Wolf Blitzer also has 
been preaching to “the looters.” 

“Demonstrations, fine. 
Protest, fine. Expressing 
anger, fine,” he said on 
one of many occasions. 
“But do it peacefully and 
don’t engage in violence.” 

Yes, it’s senseless and 
wrong to torch a local 
business. Yes, nonviolent 
civil disobedience can 
work. It got the Civil 
Rights Act passed — in 
1964. And 50 years later, 
police are still killing black kids and get- 
ting away with it. 

Nixon, Blitzer: You’re telling the 
wrong people to act lawfully. 

But, as Baldwin suggests, maybe the 
whole conversation is wrong. 

A tentative and pale Obama told the 
nation last week, “The fact is, in too 
many parts of this country, a deep dis- 
trust exists between law enforcement 
and communities of color ... Some of this 
is the result of the legacy of racial dis- 
crimination" in America. But the presi- 
dent had a solution. He was dispatching 
the attorney general “to help build better 
relations between communities and law 
enforcement.” 

Baldwin was already tired of such 
talk in 1986. “It’s late in the day to be 
talking about race relations,” he an- 
swered a questioner at the National 
Press Club. “And as long as we have 
‘race relations,’ how can they dete- 
riorate or improve? I am not a race and 
neither are you. No ... One of the things 
that most afflicts this country is that 
white people don’t know who they are 
or where they come from. That’s why 
you think I’m a problem. But I am not a 
problem; your history is.” 

As long as we do not all think we are 
Mike Brown, there is no hope for any 
of us. ® 
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Outdoor Gear 
Exchange 


G reat fanfare greeted the first 
L.L.Bean to arrive in Vermont, 
and a long line snaked out the 
door when it opened on Friday, 
November 7, in the Burlington Town 
Center. That same weekend, the Maine- 
based company attracted another crowd 
on the Church Street Marketplace. 
Promotional announcements blared 
from its giant Bootmobile — a vehicular 
version of Bean’s iconic rubber-soled 
boot — while a boot-tossing game earned 
winners small prizes such as lip balm. 

The showy entrance was no surprise 
from such a retail superpower. Yet, half 
a block away that same afternoon, foot 
traffic was light at FjallrSven, another 
international outdoor-gear supplier. The 
Swedish company, which has a smatter- 
ing of shops across the U.S. and Canada 
but is better known in Europe, had 


opened in Burlington just a few months 
earlier, without any ballyhoo. 

While each of the stores brings new, 
signature products to Vermont, neither 
could be said to fill a gaping market void. 
Shoppers seeking cold-resistant coats 
and recreational equipment already had 
locally owned Outdoor Gear Exchange, 
right next door to L.L.Bean. And the 
two North Face stores downtown. And 
Skirack, Patagonia, Burton, the Alpine 
Shop and other outdoor-apparel purvey- 
ors in the area. They’re all doing business 
as usual, more or less. And that’s to say 
nothing of the fitness-oriented clothing 
stores such as City Sports, lululemon 
athletica and Yogarama Athletica. 

Still, the addition of L.L.Bean and 
Fjallraven marks something of a retail 
tipping point in Burlington. In a state 
already known for its sporty, outdoorsy 


Burlington has 
become a mecca 
of outdoor- 
lifestyle stores, 
but can they all 
survive? 


lifestyle, the Queen City has become a 
mecca for consumers of the clothing and 
gear it requires. 

Without question, that’s a boon for 
shoppers; in downtown Burlington 
alone, they can park once and walk 
to eight different outdoor stores. Ron 
Redmond, executive director of the 
Church Street Marketplace, says the 
stores' close proximity also makes it 
easier for managers to hire employees. 



Clustering, he notes, “is a natural thing 
that humans do." 

It's far from a new idea: Since there 
have been markets, like-product sell- 
ers have tended to hang together. 
Customers want to go where they have 
the most and best choices. But will the 
proliferation of outdoor 
stores remain a healthy 
situation for downtown 
Burlington, where 40 
percent of the retailers 
are national brands? Will 
smaller, locally owned 
retailers continue to 
prosper alongside them? 

Most observers seem 
to think so. “The chain 
stores have a power- 
ful brand and attract customers,” 
says Redmond. He maintains that the 
proximity factor ends up benefiting 
local boutiques: “It’s not unusual to see 
shoppers with a Banana Republic and a 
Sweet Lady Jane bag.” Shoppers are also 
likely to feed the city’s parking meters 
and seek sustenance at downtown res- 
taurants and coffee shops. Redmond 


1RJ 

MARKS SOMETHING 
OF A RETAIL 


concludes: “There are no downsides for 
the city.” 

Real estate appraiser Stephen Allen, 
a partner in Allen & Brooks in South 
Burlington, thinks that the city is de- 
veloping as “a power center.” While it 
“has been losing its market share [to the 
suburbs] over 10 years,” 
he says, Burlington's 
status is now improv- 
ing. “Vacancy is at 1 
percent,” Allen notes. 
“The demand is super 
strong.” As for the attrac- 
tion of national retailers 
to the Queen City, he 
points to the “bookend 
of demand”: 10,000 to 
15,000 students on one 
end and “a vibrant tourist economy” on 
the other. 

The marketing consultants for major 
brands have clearly, and accurately, 
pegged Burlington as a robust loca- 
tion for selling outdoor wear and gear. 
But what about the individual stores 





5 themselves? Will their multiplicity 
~ justify the aphorism “a rising tide lifts 
^ all boats," or will it generate too much 
° competition? 

The store representatives inter- 
viewed for this article were loath to 
!J admit that the competition was anything 
2 but good, and expressed confidence in 
!jj their individual brands and services. The 
S “outdoor mecca” phenomenon defines 
Burlington and Chittenden County as a 
market and “the lifestyle of Vermonters,” 
suggests Andy Kingston, co-owner of 
the Alpine Shop on Williston Road. Yet 
■u “all the stores serve very different pur- 
poses. The goals and objectives of the 
chains are different than [those of] the 
S local specialty stores,” he adds. 


One key difference from Kingston’s 
point of view: He believes that national 
chains set up bricks-and-mortar stores 
primarily to enhance their online busi- 
ness. By contrast, he says, “The local 
outdoor specialty store will cater specif- 
ically to Vermonters — we can fine-tune 
what we know people are interested in.” 

As for that online competition, 
Redmond observes that “about 60 percent 
of stores nationally have some component 
of internet sales" these days. “But cus- 
tomers still like to go to stores and touch 
things.” Of the Marketplace as a whole, he 
adds, “We’re in the experience business.” 

While retailers may aim to satisfy an 
infinite number of different demands, 
consumers typically have a finite amount 


of money to spend in any one shopping 
expedition. “I'm not wary about compe- 
tition in terms of my brand," says Will 
Vinci, who sells exclusively North Face 

— an internationally dominant brand 

— at three locations: North Face @ KL 
Sport on College Street, North Face 
Lifestyle Store on Church Street and KL 
Mountain Shop on Shelburne Road. “It’s 
just about the dollars spent,” he adds. 
“Most people have a budget.” 

Analyst Allen puts it this way: “When 
the competition gets really intense, there 
will be some winners and losers.” 

Locally owned Burton — long an 
international brand itself — maintains a 
more optimistic philosophy. “We look at 
Burlington and the Northeast as a whole, 


and it’s just growing, from an outdoor 
enthusiast’s perspective,” says chief 
product officer John Lacy. “It’s drawing 
a lot of new customers — vacationers, 
students, Canadians. It’s not competi- 
tion, it's more opportunity.” 

Vinci says he is “super positive” that 
the proliferation of outdoor retailers 
“will draw more people, and more tour- 
ism.” But, he concludes, “I don’t think 
everyone will necessarily be successful. 
They have to have a good story and a 
good brand.” 

Seven Days asked eight Burlington- 
area outdoor retailers for their stories, 
and photographed a “quintessential 
look” from each one. 
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Eric: You’ve spent a 
lot of time and money 
on this project. But it’s 
the wrong project, 
in the wrong place, 
at the wrong time. 

I promise that if you 
step back and join the 
environmentalists who 
want to preserve this 
extraordinary, unique 
landscape; the historic 
preservationists who 
want to renovate this 
significant historic 
building; and the 
educators - students, 
faculty, parents and 
friends - who want to 
save Burlington College 
as a vital resource for 
our community, I will 
never again oppose a 
development project, 
no matter how 
inappropriate. Never. 

Let’s do this together ! 

I/IAj 


Skirack 

ADDRESS: 85 Main Street 

business MODEL: independent and locally owned 

OPENED IN BURLINGTON: 1969 

NUMBER OF STORES: 1 (also owns Patagonia Burlington, see below) 

NUMBER OF BURLINGTON EMPLOYEES: 55 
percentage OF SALES ONUNE: about 10, varies seasonally 

target DEMOGRAPHIC: a wide cross-section of people motivated by the outdoors and the 
pursuit of physical fitness 

interesting FACT: SkirackS funky, four-level retail space at the corner of Main and Pine 
streets was actually two buildings that were joined in 1991. One of them once belonged to 
the daughter of Vermont founder Ethan Allen and her husband. During the War of 1812, the 
house survived a cannonball shot fired from a British ship on Lake Champlain. 

HOW skirack distinguishes itself FROM THE COMPETITION: Co-owner Zandy Wheeler says 
that, unlike many downtown retailers that benefit greatly from drop-in foot traffic, Skirack 
is primarily a destination store that local-conscious consumers seek out for the staffs 
expertise on apparel and outdoor-recreation products. 

"People come in because they’re looking for selection and they're looking for advice." he 
says. "If you know everything about everything, you don't need us.' 

Skirack has earned its reputation, he adds, by having staff test all of their apparel and 
gear, and not carrying items that don’t perform well under Vermont’s diverse conditions. 

"If you want to enjoy the winter, the summer, the spring, the wet dry, the freezing, the 
cold, there is stuff made that’s pretty elegant and effective and It doesn't have a lot of crap 
on it" Wheeler says, "meaning, it doesn’t have 30 whistles and 41 pockets or 13 things you 
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Patagonia Burlington 

5 ADDRESS: 157 Bank Street 

business MODEL: Locally owned partner store (with Skirack) 

| OPENED IN BURLINGTON: 2011 

NUMBER OF STORES: 30 Patagonia outlets across the U.S. 

NUMBER OF BURLINGTON EMPLOYEES: 10 

percentage OF SALES ONLINE: difficult to ascertain for Burlington store alone 

target DEMOGRAPHIC: anyone from the avid outdoorsman to the super-technical climber to 

the local college kid 

interesting FACT: Patagonia founder Yvon Chouinard. a longtime critic of unbridled 
consumerism, once wrote, "The more you know, the less you need." He was so opposed to 
the concept of Black Friday that, in 2011, the company placed a full-page ad in the New York 
Times showing a Patagonia jacket beneath the words. "Don't buy this jacket" and outlining 
the true environmental costs of manufacturing it. Since then, Patagonia’s stores have, on 
the day after Thanksgiving, invited customers to "celebrate what you already own" and 
urged them to repair worn Patagonia items rather than purchase new ones. 

HOW PATAGONIA distinguishes itself FROM ITS COMPETITION: Burlington store manager 
John George-Wheeler explains that as a company, Patagonia strives to have the world's 
most environmentally responsible code of conduct. That means using its business as a way 
to inspire other corporations toward environmental change, whether it’s transparency in the 
sourcing of garments, or where they're produced, or acknowledging that the entire industry 
is among the worlds dirtiest for environmental degradation and human rights abuses. ‘Not 
a lot of people want to talk about that" he says. "Patagonia does." 
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60 YEARS OF CONTINUOUS INSPIRATION INTHE PURSUIT OF TECHNICAL PERFECTION 

Heritage Black Bay is the direct descendant of TUDOR'S technical success in Greenland on the wrists of 
Royal Navy sailors. 60 years later, the Black Bay is ready to stand as its own legend. 


TUDOR HERITAGE BLACK BAY” 

Self-winding mechanical movement, waterproof to : 
Visit tudorwatch.com and explore more. 


WATCH YOUR STYLE 
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’ FINE JEWELRY 
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30 North Main Street • St. AlbansVT 
2-524-4055 wwiv.eatonsjeivelry.com 


Discover your own 
secret garden with 

alternating Italian resin discs 
whose spiral engnvings create a 
path to sparkling SWAROVSKI 
ELEMENTS that will keep you 
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IT'S YOUR TURN 

TO 

TALK SHOP. 

Re-imagine your holiday season. 
Waterbury’s uncommon downtown 
offers gifts you won’t find 
anywhere else, 

just 30 minutes from Burlington. 
Avoid the lines and the traffic; 
end the day with a relaxing cocktail, 
tapas, and some live acoustic music. 



fiuenfo: REVITALIZINGWATERBURY.ORG 
WRAP IT UP & WIN - NOV. 28-DEC. 22 
HOLIDAY STROLL - DEC. 6, ALL DAY 
RIVER OF LIGHT LANTERN PARADE - DEC. 6 
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One Fine Day 

Theater review: Under Milk Wood, the Parish Players 


T his year marks the 100th 
birthday of Dylan Thomas and 
the 60th anniversary of BBC 
Radio’s broadcast of Under Milk 
Wood. Considered the Welsh writer’s 
greatest work, the radio play was com- 
pleted just before his death in November 
1953; it was later adapted for the stage. (A 
film version, starring Richard Burton and 
Elizabeth Taylor, was produced in 1972.) 

The Parish Players have mounted 
a full production of Under Milk Wood, 
directed by Sophie Wood, at Thetford 
Hill’s Eclipse Grange. 

Wood uses a talented cast of 12 to 
good advantage as they perform upward 
of 60 roles, with the help of musician 
and sound-effects man Duncan Nichols. 
Wood said she chose the play because 
she loves the lyrical nature of the words 
— and that it doesn’t tell a story per se. 
“It paints images and peeks us in on 


people’s lives, and stares us up at the 
sky,” as she puts it. 

Though Thomas was bom in Wales 
and steeped in its poetry and lore, he 
spoke no Welsh. Under Milk Wood mixes 
words from English and Welsh, combin- 
ing them to make altogether new ones. 
There is no mistaking their meaning, 
however. Judging from the laughter that 
rang through a full house on opening 
night, the audience caught on quickly. 

The play takes place on a single 
spring day in a small Welsh fishing vil- 
lage, the fictional Llareggub (“bugger 
all,” backward). It begins with dreams 
and voices of the dead in dawn’s ghostly 
light, continues through the boisterous 
slog of daily life, then closes as dusk 
ushers in the bawdy night. 

“There are so many layers of reality in 
this play,” Wood says. “Layers of dreams, 
waking life, fantasy, wish life, secrets, 


spying and gossiping. It illuminates 
how much of that there is in our lives.” 
The play gives a moving account, with a 
liberal dose of hilarity, of the foibles and 
strengths of dozens of Llareggub’s deni- 
zens. By the time the play concludes, it 
has communicated what it is like to feel 
alive, to be alive. 

The minimal set, which Wood de- 
signed, uses two-dimensional frames to 
create outlines of houses and a church 
huddled together. Lit from behind, the 
buildings sometimes work like windows 
where the inhabitants appear in profile, 
backlit as shadows. One person raises a 
cup to his lips and drinks. One bows her 
head in prayer. Another shakes a fist in 
the air. The set is built on three risers, 
which allow ample room for movement. 

At stage right is a space that re- 
sembles a broadcast booth where the 
narrators, First Voice and Second Voice, 


stand side by side dressed in 1950s hats 
and garb — music stands and scripts at 
the ready. Behind them, Nichols stands 
at the sound effects and music booth. 
Throughout the play, the sounds of 
babies crying and cooing, bathwater 
sloshing, chickens clucking, mincing 
steps in high heels, car noises, and more 
erupt from Nichols’ mouth or the array 
of percussion instruments and other 
effects at his fingertips. He also plays 
musical accompaniment. 

Off to the side, an “On Air” sign lights 
up when First Voice gives the silent 
countdown, and the play begins. The 
broadcast booth is just a set piece, how- 
ever — the show is not actually aired. It’s 
an inspired nod to the play’s origins as 
a radio play, and a way to integrate the 
narrators fully. 

Danielle Cohen (First Voice) is one 
of the two anonymous narrators who 


alternately introduce and present the 
action. She speaks softly, the language 
rolling off her tongue and easing the 
audience into the story: “It is spring, 
moonless night in the small town, star- 
less and bible-black, the cobblestreets 
silent and the hunched, courters’-and- 
rabbits’ wood limping invisible down 
to the sloeblack, slow, black, crowblack, 
fishingboat-bobbing sea." Second Voice 
Sheila Kaplow lends her huskier, more 
experienced voice to the narration. 

Under Milk Wood is typically per- 
formed as a staged reading, without a set. 
But this production is fully staged and 
uses physical comedy, from the outsize 
facial reactions of actors Dan Deneen, 
Robert O'Leary and Jim Schley to more 


outlandish antics. Deneen shines as the 
blind Captain Cat, tapping his way front 
and center. O’Leary finds as many ways 
to amuse as he has roles, with or without 
his tinfoil hat or poisonous plans for his 

THERE ARE SO MANY LAYERS 
OF REALITY IN IS PLAY. 

SOPHIE WOOD 

wife. And Deneen and Schley rock the 
house as the two deceased husbands of 
Mrs. Ogmore-Pritchard. Among innu- 
merable excellent performances here, 
Barbara Swantak deserves props for 


the humanity she brings to all her roles, 
especially her sensual and sublime por- 
trayal of the earthy Polly Garter. 

One of the evening’s bright spots 
came from an unexpected corner. Louisa 
and Sadie Holbrook, both Hanover High 
School students, are standouts in school- 
girl roles; they perform to the hilt as they 
chase young men for a kiss. The physical 
comedy is outstanding, especially that 
of actor Chico Eastridge, who creates 
spellbinding vignettes in each of his 
scenes. Even his flowing beard seems to 
be a natural attribute of every character 
he inhabits. 

The confident cast gave a strong 
opening-night performance, which was 
slightly undercut by uneven timing that 


slowed down the second act. However, 
it didn’t stop the actors from lifting up 
the audience on a tide of joie de vivre. As 
the residents of the little faraway fish- 
ing village stir in the dark of a new day, 
recognition of our own small towns, and 
our own lives with all their troubles and 
merriment, reflect back at us. © 
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Your heart is in 


Residents of Vermont and northern New York take heart. Should you ever need cardiovascular care, you have some 
of the best in the nation at the hospitals of The University of Vermont Health Network. Working together, we are able 
to diagnose and prescribe treatment plans informed by the very latest advances in cardiovascular medicine, giving you 
access to the right care, closer to home. Experience the difference the heart and science of medicine can make. To learn 
more or to schedule an appointment with a heart specialist visit UVMHealth.org/Heart or call (844) UVM-HEART. 


University <>/ Vermont 

HEALTH NETWORK 


University of Vermont Medical Center 
Central Vermont Medical Center 
Champlain Valley Physicians Hospital 
Elizabethtown Community Hospital 


The heart and science of medicine. 


UVMHealth.org/Heart or (844) UVM-HEART 





Common Deer 

5224 Shelburne Rd„ Shelburne, 985-9800, 
commondeervt.com 


Surprisingly, Beal says, one of the most 
popular spots in the store is the front 
counter. Thats where she keeps racks of 
greeting cards. Some bear sassy messages 
('East Coast Girls Are Hip"). Others are 
simply precious ("Just because ... i miss 
your face," in antique type). All have been 
selected because they prompted a smile 
from the owner. Beal's dedication to 
detail extends to gift-wrapping too: Gifts 
purchased at Common Deer are wrapped 
in a delicate burlap sack and tied with a 
bright-blue ribbon. 

Aside from offering eclectic inventory, 
Common Deer is a store on a mission. 

*My goal is to support designer-makers 
here in the United States," Beal says. 

"I'm a business broker by trade, and 
unfortunately there is a lot of business 
and a lot of manufacturing going out of 
Vermont, that's going out of the U.S.A. I 
wanted to do something about that.' 

She and her husband, John Beal, own 
and operate Vermont Business Brokers. 
Sharon, with her family's support, launched 
Common Deer as a seven-day-a-week side 
project in October 2013. It was her personal 
attempt to keep consumer dollars at home, 
and to support designers. 

That's why very few of the items at 
Common Deer are mass-produced, and 
most are made in North America. (There 
are also some fair trade offerings from 
international vendors.) "I try really hard 
to work with new designer-makers that 
are up and coming." says Beal. "I like 
working with all of these very talented 
people who are making crafts and 
making a career out of it. supporti ng 
their families doing this." she adds. "You 
know, when I call up these vendors, the 
dogs are barking, the kids are screaming 
in the background; [many are] doing it 
out of their barn or out of their home." 

Afterjustoneyearin business, 

Common Deer has developed a loyal local 
following, Beal says, and her two adult 
children assist with social media and 
website maintenance to maximize the 
stored online reach. 

*We're a team here," says Beal. "It's been 
my dream for a very long time, but it could 
not happen without that support.” Her 
kids and husband, as well as her young 
staffers, are also constantly suggesting 
new product lines, she says. John Beal also 
repurposes antique home items to sell in 

While some might find Common Deers 
selection to be on the higher end (although 
many small items are under $ 20 , and 
the store’s website offers a helpful “under 
$50" feature), the owners suggest on 
their website that "cheap is actually quite 
expensive in the long run." 

"Its not easy to compete with the 
import price point" Beal acknowledges. 

“Its very difficult. But every day, I'm in here 
telling people. Think about what you buy. 
Just give some thought to what you buy, 
about where it's made, how it's made and 
who made it" 

XIAN CHIANG-WAREN 
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EXTRAORDINARY GIFTS. EXTRAORDINARY GUARANTEE. 


WICKED GOOD SLIPPERS 


Because PRETTY DARN GOOD slippers didn’t cut it. 


Visit our new store in Burlington Town Center. 




Researching the Ravine 

An engineer and "map geek" unearths Burlington's past 

BY ETHAN DE SEIFE 


H ugo Martinez Cazon dis- 
covered a winding, ancient 
Vermont sewer. When he 
followed it, he uncovered 
nothing less than the American origins 
of two winter sports and the secret ge- 
ography of the state’s largest city. 

But let’s back up a bit. 

An environmental cleanup engineer, 
Martinez Cazon, 57, found his true pas- 
sion in old maps 
and historical 
documents. He’s 
been a “map 
geek” since he 
was a kid, but a more apt description is 
“historian." When just a teenager, he real- 
ized that maps lay out their data in three 
dimensions: height, width and time. Maps 
of a single place from different eras rarely 
line up. As Martinez Cazon says, “All those 
lines that your teacher told you, ‘These 
are the lines that tell you what Germany 
is’ — they're gone. They’re just lines.” 

Like all good historians, Martinez 
Cazon knows that seemingly dry pri- 
mary-source documents are often the 
key to historical revelation. By poring 
over old maps, census figures and insur- 
ance reports, he’s determined that, until 
the late 19th century, a deep, wide ravine 
containing a sewer used to snake its way 
right through downtown Burlington. 

Martinez Cazon’s sojourn through 
that sewer was, in two ways, a virtual 
trip. First, neither the sewer nor the 
ravine are still around. Second, he’s 
mostly used digital tools such as Google 
Earth to piece together evidence for 
this now-forgotten gully. But to hear 
him talk about his labor of love — and 
to watch as he unlocks new layers in his 
digital map (he likens it to lasagna) — is 
to witness the unfolding of a convincing 
historical argument. 

Martinez Cazon has lived in Burlington 
since 1990, at one point residing on Hyde 
Street in the city's Old North End. Curious 
about his peculiarly shaped backyard, he 
started asking around. The most useful 
clue came from a neighbor, an elderly 
woman named Bea, who said that the 
yard’s unusual boundaries were drawn to 
accommodate a railroad line. 

His curiosity further piqued, Martinez 
Cazon turned to a collection of 19th-cen- 
tury Sanborn Fire Insurance Maps, some 
of which contained surveyors’ reports 


— 



that refer to 15-foot-high embankments. 
The neighborhood’s present-day terrain, 
though, is level. So where were these al- 
leged embankments? And did they have 
something to do with the railroad? 

Martinez Cazon eventually pieced 
together that “Bea's railroad” did 
indeed run through this ravine in the 


1850s; its path wound from Isham 
Street through the southwest corner of 
the central downtown grid, then into 
Lake Champlain around Adams Street 
(which, before the shoreline was ex- 
tended, used to run to the lake). 

Martinez Cazon's hypothesis is that, 
in the mid-19th century, the ravine 


railroad was the path of least resistance 
for hauling plank wood from Winooski 
mills to cargo boats on Lake Champlain. 
Yet this rail line, which took advantage 
of the shelter afforded by the naturally 
occurring ravine, was in use only for a 
few decades. (With the railroad gone, 
planners found the ravine to be a perfect 
location for a sewer.) Soon, the tracks 
were rerouted to assume their approxi- 
mate present course, which runs paral- 
lel to Riverside Avenue on an east-west 
line from the Winooski River; they bend 
near present-day Burlington College to 
a lakeside boatyard about a mile to the 

One of the streets that the ravine 
skirted was Orchard Terrace, a stubby 
little north-south downtown street 
whose name puzzled Martinez Cazon: 
no terrace, no orchard. His discovery of 
the ravine’s existence finally explained 
the “terrace” part: The street once sat on 
a rise, looking down into a gully some 30 
feet deep. But where was the orchard? 

Martinez Cazon admires Frederick 
Law Olmsted not just for the renowned 
landscape architect’s forward-thinking 
views on urban planning but for his 
ardent abolitionist and conservational- 
ist stances. Olmsted also meets with 
Martinez Cazon’s favor for offering a 
clue about Burlington history. 

Olmsted wrote in an 1859 book, 
“I have eaten a better apple from an 
orchard at Burlington, Vermont, than 
was ever grown even in the south of 
England.” Though no orchards remain 
in Burlington, they were commonplace 
in the city in the 19th century, and one 
of them inspired the naming of Orchard 
Terrace. 

What began as research into a 
ravine soon turned into the Olmsted 
Apple Project, on which Martinez 
Cazon has collaborated with Citizen 
Cider. As Seven Days food writer 
Hannah Palmer Egan recently re- 
ported in this paper, the cidery asked 
Burlingtonians to gather local apples; 
the fruits were then pressed into a 
cider that, according to the company’s 
website, “celebrates the history of 
apples and orchards in Burlington.” 
When the cider is ready to drink, 
those who do so will almost literally 
be imbibing the history of their town. 
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‘'Photo gifts 


Shop at Lenny’s for the best service and selection, and we will guarantee the 
working man and woman the lowest possible price on all Carhartt products. 
From rugged outerwear and durable pants, to insulated overalls and a variety 
of accessories, Carhartt has you covered, with Lenny's Low Price Guarantee. 

Williston | St. Albans | Barre | Plattsburgh (§j) Jjj lennyshoe.com 


Personalized 
with your photos 
Prices start at just $9.99 

iPhone coses. Bags, Coasters, 
Mugs, Bookmarks, Magnets, 
Scarves, Stationary & Much More! 


PhotoGarden 

10 Dorset Street • South Burlington, VT 05403 
802-863-1256 •thephotogarden.com 




5 : JAY# PEAK Presents 

I MI1MA 

SATURDAY, December 6th / Foeger Ballroom 
I Doors: 7pm / Donna the Buffalo: 8pm 

Show: 9pm 

General Admission: $50 
VIP Admission: $85 



JAY PEAK ^ JOB FAIRS 


Wednesday, December 3rd / 9AM-12PM 

Ricbford Emergency Service Building 

Friday, December 5th / 9AM-11:30AM 

Northeast Kingdom Learning Services, Canaan VT 

Friday, December 5th / 1PM-3:30PM / Brighton Town Hal I 
Monday, December 8th / 10AM-2PM 
Community College of Vermont, Newport VT 
Wednesday, December 10th / 10AM-2PM 
Mountain View Building, Barton VT 
Saturday, December 13th / 11AM-2PM / Jay Peak Resort 


For more information and to purchase: 

jaypeakresort.com/Music 


Get more details and all job listings at: 

jaypeakresort.com/jobs 







Researching the Ravine < 


To research the ravine, Martinez 
Cazon turned to 19th-century local 
newspapers. Articles about the 1886 
Burlington Winter Carnival referred to 
“traverse races” in the downtown area, 
and again the historian found himself 
intrigued. Further research turned 
up the fact that “traverse” was used to 
refer to a sort of proto-bobsled — in this 
case, a steel-runnered craft that seated 
12. Ads for the Winter Carnival boasted 
a traverse course that extended down 
Main Street's hill, all the 
way to Lake Champlain. 

When he relates this 
story, Martinez Cazon 
sounds especially pas- 
sionate — and why not? 

All signs point to his 
having discovered two 
surprising facts: that 
bobsledding (for that 
is what it was) made 
an unexpectedly early 

Vermont city; and that 
it’s possible those tra- 
verses were, in 1886, the 
fastest vehicles in the 
world. He estimates that, 
on the mile-long course 
from South Williams 
Street to the lake (which 
included a bridge across 


WHAT STARTED AS 


OF A LONG-DEFUNCT 
RAILROAD TRACK 


one who’d like to find out more about 
it. He’s not advocating the unearthing 
of the downtown grid, but Martinez 
Cazon is keen to know more about what 
lies beneath the streets of his city. 

Though he’s considering the 
idea of turning his findings into a 
museum exhibit, Martinez Cazon 
doesn’t think that he has a book- 
length project on his hands. Still, he'd 
like his meticulous research to form 
the seed of a larger historical project, 
so when he’s gotten 
his data into a present- 
able form, Martinez 
Cazon plans to release 
them via online cartog- 
raphy forums and let 
fellow map geeks have 
at them. 

Ultimately, he says, 
Martinez Cazon would 
like to see his maps used 
for further historical ex- 
ploration of Burlington. 
He speculates that the 
covered-over ravine may 
be the resting place of all 
kinds of historical arti- 
facts, from 19th-century 
plumbers’ wrenches to 
Abenaki arrowheads. 
The ravine’s history 
also the history of 


ICULTURE. 


the ravine), the sleds achieved velocities the city of Burlington. Its existence, 


of up to 60 miles an hour. 

Even more surprising was yet 
another historical find tangentially 
related to Martinez Cazon's ravine 
research. In learning about the his- 
tory of the Burlington waterfront, he 
found that that same Winter Carnival 
also hosted the very first international 
ice hockey tournament. Seems that a 
smallpox outbreak in Montreal caused 
organizers to relocate their annual 
championship southward, to a country 
where the sport hadn't yet caught on. 
Carnival poohbahs agreed to host the 
games on frozen Lake Champlain, and 
a hastily assembled team of local boys 
took on — and was summarily humili- 
ated by — the superior Canadian clubs. 
That same tournament would evolve 
into the Stanley Cup, which, in 1886 
in Burlington, hosted for the first time 
teams from different countries. 

Martinez Cazon is a map geek, not 
a topographer or geologist, so he can't 
account for the forces that created the 
ravine. But he’s confident that, even 
though it’s long been filled in, the ravine 
still exists under many downtown 
streets. And he figures he’s not the only 


Martinez Cazon says, “explains why the 
city grew [between the ravine and the 
lake] and, for a long time, didn’t grow 
on the other side. This [section] was the 
whole town." Only when the ravine fell 
into disuse did the city extend eastward, 
up the hill. “[The ravine] tells the story 
of why Burlington is the shape that it 
is, and why it developed the way that it 
did,” he says. 

Even beyond that, a historical project 
such as Martinez Cazon's highlights the 
interconnectedness of human endeavor. 
What started as an investigation of a 
long-defunct railroad track unexpect- 
edly led him through the local histories 
of agriculture, geology, economics and 
recreation. Without further investiga- 
tion, it’s impossible to know what else 
his findings might unearth — literally or 
figuratively. 

“I think this [project] radically opens 
up the history of Burlington,” Martinez 
Cazon says. “It makes people aware that 
‘everyday people’ are the people who 
made Burlington unique. And we are a 
continuity of that.” © 

Contact: ethan@sevendaysvt.com 
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The Injera Crowd 

Ethiopian food is hot in Burlington — you just have to look for it 


^ ■ njera is so funny" says Alganesh 
I Michael. “It has to be the right 
I time, the right mix, the right tern- 
I perature. When you make it, so 
many tilings have to go right.” She’s talking 
about the sourdough flatbread that serves 
as both a base and a utensil for most special 
Ethiopian meals. A layer goes under spicy 
stewed meats and veggies to soak up their 
flavors; then diners tear off small pieces 
and use them to pick up the food. 

Injera is essential to Ethiopian cuisine, 
but it’s a fickle mistress. “Even if you are 
the best at making it, sometimes it can go 
wrong,” says Mulu Tewelde in a purr that 
recalls Eartha Kitt. And Vermont’s mercu- 
rial weather only complicates the process. 

Tewelde and Michael have plenty of 
experience preparing injera in all seasons: 
They’re the forces behind ArtsRiot’s 
Authentic Ethiopian Nights. Once a 
month, the South Burlington moms, both 
natives of Ethiopia’s neighbor Eritrea, 
produce close to 100 pounds of injera for 
their public dinners at the Burlington 
event space. To make sure they can serve 
all 200-odd diners, they get help from 
their friend Atnaf Tadesse. But Michael 
and Tewelde alone produce the sauces and 
stews that cover the big platters of bread in 
the ArtsRiot kitchen. 

Chilly Burlington may not seem like 
the natural place to foster an African 
food scene, but just below the surface, a 
revolution is bubbling. Since it opened in 
2009, North Winooski Avenue’s jDuino! 
(Duende) has hosted a Tuesday night 
Ethiopian menu. And ArtsRiot has been 
holding Authentic Ethiopian Nights for 

Now, with the September debut of ca- 
terer Biyokuri Bidameri, perhaps it’s time 
to call Ethiopian food in the Queen City a 
trend. Still, with no dedicated restaurant, 
finding one of these spicy meals takes 
forethought 

Duino’s Tuesday dinners are the grand- 
daddy of Burlington’s Ethiopian move- 
ment. Owner Lee Anderson recalls that the 
restaurant’s original chef, Richard Witting, 
wanted to serve ethnic eats he couldn't 
find in Burlington. Recreating Ethiopia’s 




unique cuisine took extra study. But once 
Witting was comfortable fermenting injera 
batter and slow-cooking the chicken stew 
called doro wat, crowds quickly found the 
dinners. 



FOOD LOVER? ® 


YOUR FILL ONLINE- 
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LOOK UP RESTAURANTS ON YOUR PHONE: 

CONNECT TO M.SEVEN DAYSVT.COM ON ANY WEB-ENABLED 
CUISINE. FIND NEARBY EVENTS. MOVIES AND MORE. 
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Ancient Brew 

QUEEN CITY BREWERY TO 
RELEASE STEINBIER ON FRIDAY 
Back in October, Burlington’s 
queen city brewery hosted its 
first-annual Steinbier day. 
German for "stone beer,” 
Steinbiers are brewed in a 
kettle heated with hot rocks, 
a practice that faded from 
prominence in the early 
1900s. 

A few intrepid brewers 
have sporadically tried to 
revive the tradition, and 
Queen City brewer paul 
hale says he and his brewery 
cofounders have been 
making the beer — typically 
home brewed in micro- 
batches — for about 20 years. 
October’s brew day brought 
Steinbier to their production 
equipment. 

Since the process is labor 
intensive — hundreds of 
pounds of stone is heated 
in a fire, then lowered into 
a kettle using metal baskets 
and pulleys — Hale says 
Steinbiers rarely see the 
consumer market. “There 
really is not commercial 


German Steinbier anymore,” 
he says. 

But the October event 
was a big success, Hale says. 
While the brewers heated 
the stones outside over a 
beechwood fire, visitors 
took turns lowering the 
stones into the kettle inside 
the Pine Street brewery. 

"It’s so hot,” Hale says, “that 
everything starts to foam 
and froth when the rocks 
go in. You can smell the 
smoke and burnt sugars and 
caramel.” 

After a few days of 
fermentation and about six 
weeks of lagering, or cold 
conditioning in steel tanks, 
the beer was kegged earlier 
this week, says Hale. The 
brewery is holding a release 
party this Friday, December 
5, beginning at 2 p.m. The 
brew will be available in 
bumpers, growlers and a 
limited number of five-gallon 
kegs; about two-thirds of 
the batch will go to local 
bars and restaurants. Hale 
expects the retail beer to 


Tapping a Void 

HATCHETTAP & TABLE COMING TO RICHMOND 
Some restaurateurs are satisfied to stand aside and wait 
while their new eateries are built. But gabriel firman is 
constructing hatchet tap & table with his own two hands. 
That’s what happens when a restaurant-industry lifer 
turned construction manager goes back to the dining 
biz. After closing on the business on Monday, Firman set 
to work remaking 30 Bridge Street — which was home to 
the Bridge Street Cafe until October — into Richmond’s 
newest locally focused restaurant. He plans to open in 
March. 

How Vermont-centric is Hatchet? Firman is renovat- 
ing the space using wood he personally collected from 
a century-old farmhouse in the Northeast Kingdom. 

But the owner sees his restaurant as a love letter to 
Richmond, where he moved in 2002. 



Opening next to forthcoming bakery sweet simone's, 
Hatchet will fill the need for casual dining in the close- 
knit community. 

The menu will focus on new takes on old classics, 
Firman says. "It's going to be a lot of pub fare with our 
own spin on it,” he adds. That spin will be locally driven, 
too. Though Firman hasn’t yet hired a chef, he promises 
that whatever lands on the menu will be crafted from 
“local, world-class producers of fine meats, cheese and 

Yes, drink. He anticipates that 24 taps will pour 
mostly local beer — though four of those taps may con- 
tain cask wine instead of suds. "Bearing witness to the 
booming craft-beer industry in Portland and Vermont, I 
really wanted to bring something like that to Richmond,” 
Firman says. 

Firman began working in the restaurant industry as 
a 15-year-old in his native Chicago. During 10 years in 
Portland, Ore., the fledgling restaurateur spent time in 
practically every restaurant job, climbing from serving 
and bussing to management. He’ll use those skills — and 
his more recently honed construction chops — to bring 
to life the newest eatery in his adopted hometown. 

“I have gone down this path with the best of inten- 
tions and hoping to round out the offerings of the 
amazing restaurants we already have,” Firman says. “A 
rising tide lifts all ships!" Let the countdown begin... 

— A.L 
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CHILLY BURLINGTON MAY NOT SEEM LIKE THE NATURAL 
PLACETO FOSTER AN AFRICAN FOOD SCENE, 

BUT JUST BELOW THE SURFACE. A REVOLUTION IS BUBBLING. 


The Injera Crowd «P4 6 

“People were really excited — there was 
a void, for sure," recalls Anderson. “Word 
spread pretty quick about it, and it became 
pretty popular off the bat.” 

Witting left his full-time job at Duino 
in 2010, but he continued to prepare the 
idiosyncratic Ethiopian fare there until 
2012, when he turned those duties over to 
the restaurant’s current sous-chef, James 
Owens. 

Duino's Ethiopian menu has changed 
little since the early days, but a recent visit 
revealed that the flavors have aged nicely. 
The $15 Sheba plate is a little bit of every- 
thing served on a mild injera base. The 
doro wat is still a fixture, but spicier than it 
once was. Homemade farmer’s cheese and 
an exceptionally crisp, piquant sambusa 
have joined basics such as a pair of lentil 
stews and braised cabbage. Anderson says 
that dinners usually sell out, and what the 
spice-seeking public doesn’t consume is 
combined and served on Wednesday as 
“Ethiopian stew." 

Burlington added its second Ethiopian 
food option early this year. When 
ArtsRiot debuted its now-defunct Kitchen 
Collective, Michael's friend Joan Shannon 
suggested that Michael and Tewelde try 
their hand at a pop-up restaurant. Both 
women are busy, with two kids apiece. 
Tewelde also has a day job as a nurse's aid, 
while former nurse Michael holds multiple 
volunteer positions. At least to start, they 
agreed, they wouldn’t commit to more than 
one day a month. 

Despite little advertising, the women’s 
first dinner, served on February 16, at- 
tracted about 200 diners. “At some times, 
it was crazy in the kitchen," Michael re- 
s members of the first few dinners. “It was 
H unbearable at some points.” 
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ArtsRiot’s management has adopted 
a policy of keeping both its rooms open 
to accommodate the crowd. Taking res- 
ervations has made life easier for both 
the cooks and guests. Now Michael and 
Tewelde know to bring all 100 pounds of 
injera from their home to ArtsRiot so they 


But the long waits and low inventory 
of the early days didn’t deter diners. One 
look at the women’s sought-after dishes 
shows why. 

Five dishes go into the veggie lovers' 
combo, with two different lentil stews as 
the meal’s backbone. Duino offers a similar 
combination, but while that restaurant’s 


lentils have a thick, Play-Doh-like texture, 
Michael and Tewelde's are moist and 
meaty. Their yellow yemesser alicha is 
curry-flavored, while the yemesser wat gets 
its dose of spice and darker color from the 
Ethiopian holy grail of spice mixes, berbere. 

The two women’s meat dishes include 
the standard doro wat, a berbere-braised 
beef known as yesiga wat and mild chunks 
of juicy, marinated lamb called yebeg tibbs. 

Parties share meals on silver platters 
lined with terry-cloth-textured injera that 
has the bite of a San Francisco sourdough. 
Each diner gets a small plate of two rolled 
pieces of injera on the side. More can be 
purchased for an additional $2. 

The dinners themselves may sound 
pricy at $16 to $20 per person, but even 
resolute trenchermen will have leftovers to 
take home. 

Tewelde has previous catering experi- 
ence, which shows in the meals’ expert 
preparation. She moved with her husband 
to the Burlington area in 2006 and met 
Michael at a viewing party the latter hosted 
for that year's World Cup. Michael had 
lived in Vermont since 2000. The women 
are not the only Eritreans in the area, and 
there’s also a small Ethiopian population, 
they note. But their mutual love of cooking 
quickly bonded them. 

During the holidays, Michael and 
Tewelde spend marathon time in the 
kitchen together preparing meals for 
their Habesha (Abyssinian) community. 
Right now they’re already discussing 
plans for Habesha Christmas, which 
occurs two weeks after the Western 
holiday. 

A guest at one such festive event, 
Burlington native Will Hurd, was the im- 
petus behind Tewelde's catering business. 
And now Hurd’s wife, Mursi tribeswoman 
Biyokuri Bidameri, is starting one of her 









food 


A longtime activist, Hurd first jour- 
neyed to Ethiopia in 2000 and became 
deeply entrenched in the cause of the 
Mursi people. Back home in the States, 
he sought out people with whom he 
could practice his Amharic and remain 
involved in Ethiopian culture. After 
trying Tewelde’s cooking for the first 
time in 2007, Hurd asked her to cater a 
party for him. 

"I did it accidentally. I didn’t plan it 
or organize things,” Tewelde remembers. 
But Hurd was so impressed with the re- 
sults that he asked for Tewelde’s phone 
number to pass to other friends. 

From there, a business was born. 
Tewelde and Michael now use the 
ArtsRiot kitchen to cater parties, jug- 
gling their two schedules to prepare 
their delicacies for special events. 

Hurd has remained committed to 
Ethiopian affairs; he’s now the execu- 
tive director of Cool Ground, a nonprofit 
dedicated to protecting that nation’s 
Omo Valley from development. Last year 
another talented chef joined the local 
scene when Hurd married Bidameri; 
she began a monthly series of dinners at 
Burlington's Psychedelicatessen late last 
summer. 

Bidameri's native pastoralist cuisine 
doesn’t have much in common with 
Michael and Tewelde’s food. “It was 
different. Our food is porridge, milk, 
yogurt,” she explains in faltering English, 
which she's studying at South Burlington 
High School. 

Hurd, 37, isn’t certain how old his wife 
is, since the Mursi don't measure years 
the way Westerners do. Her passport 
says she’s 22. While the couple is married 
in the States, Hurd still owes Bidameri’s 
father several head of cattle to fulfill her 
dowry of 38 cows before her family will 
recognize their marriage. 



Based in the threatened Omo Valley, 
the Mursi don’t rely entirely on dairy; 
they also drink sorghum beer and eat a 
great deal of meat, including buffalo, 
kudu, hartebeest and hippopotamus, 
says Hurd. When a man is out with his 
cattle, he may sustain himself by piercing 
a vein in a cow’s neck and drinking the 
blood like a man-size mosquito. “It’s very 
acidic. It tastes good, but it coagulates 
quickly," Hurd says. 

When Bidameri first met Hurd, she 
was a child, she says, and she thought he 
was a “hyena.” But travel in her homeland 


broadened her experience. When she 
was an adolescent, Bidameri's progres- 
sive father chose not only to refrain from 
giving his daughter a traditional lip plate 
but also to send her to the capital, Addis 
Ababa, for a grade school education. The 
big city posed a steep learning curve, but 
Bidameri developed a close relationship 
with the maid at her residence, who 
taught her to cook what she calls “city 

Now in an even more foreign land, 
Bidameri is beginning to make a name for 
herself with that style of cooking. She’s 


currently taking a break from dinners at 
Psychedelicatessen to focus on her stud- 
ies and private catering. But we tasted 
her cuisine at a recent dinner at the 
home of Hurd’s mother, where Bidameri 
currently resides. 

Guests at the meal each put in $15 
for a family-style feast. Lacking the clay 
griddle required for making traditional 
injera, Bidameri purchased the bread 
from a friend in Williston. The excep- 
tionally fluffy pancake pinched the 
palate with acid. A chubby loaf of moist, 
yeasted bread, another Ethiopian recipe, 
served as sweet contrast. 

Paired with the powerful tang of the 
injera, everything tasted super-size. 
Compared with Michael and Tewelde’s 
dishes, Bidameri’s stews and salads were 
more rustic — less polished in appear- 
ance but boasting big flavor. Berbere 
dominated a dark-brown doro wat that 
pulled apart into strands of tender meat. 
The spice also bloomed in Bidameri’s 
lentils and a bright-yellow stew of potato 
and squash. In the center of the injera- 
lined plate, a fresh salad of raw tomato, 
onion and jalapeno refreshed like an 
Ethiopian pico de gallo. 

Many of the assembled guests 
discussed the possibility of hiring 
Bidameri for parties of their own. 
She says she hopes to fill the coming 
weeks with cooking for office parties 
and private events — perhaps leav- 
ing time to prepare a meal for her own 
friends. 

One thing is for sure; While Burlington 
still has no Ethiopian restaurant, diners 
craving authentic tastes of injera, and 
more, will find them this winter without 
leaving the Queen City. © 

Contact: alice@sevendaysvt.com 
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To the Locals, 
With Love 

Taste Test: The Bench by hannah palmer egan 


N ot every restaurant in Stowe 
gives a damn about the townies. 
With out-of-state cash driving 
much of the local economy, many 
eateries cater to the tourist crowd, offering 
posh, pricey food that can tip toward over- 
wrought Others inhabit mountain-resort 
cliches that straddle Alpine chalet and 
old-school Vermont charm but do justice 

It's a rare restaurant that opens spe- 
cifically to serve local, affordable food to 
regulars in a cozy atmosphere free from 
pretense. But the Bench, which opened 
in late September in the old Pie in the Sky 
space on Mountain Road, aims to do just 
that. 

The restaurant is the latest effort from 
Chad Fry and Mark Frier, who also own 
the Reservoir Restaurant & Tap Room, 
another local favorite 10 miles down the 
road in Waterbury. Like the Reservoir, the 
Bench offers lots of Vermont brews and 
excellent pub fare, and much of the food 
is sourced locally. Unlike the Reservoir, 
there’s a wood oven in the kitchen and 
pizza on the menu. 

By all appearances, the Bench team has 
taken the best of what works in Waterbury 
and applied it to Stowe, with a few fresh 
ideas. Former Reservoir chef Paul Moran 
moved to the newer restaurant, while 
Shawn Beede took over the Waterbury 
kitchen. 

Fry r and Frier don’t mince words about 
their comfort-food mission, and they’re 
not shy about borrowing dishes from their 
Waterbury outpost. So for many locals, the 
Bench’s bill of fare will feel familiar and 
homey. Across the menu, cleverly named 
dishes pay homage to the mountain and 
its heroes, while the 120-seat restaurant 
— named for an off-the-map glade at Stowe 
— feels thoughtfully rustic. The walls are 
paneled with lumber stained to look like 
bam boards, and Edison bulbs hang from 
antique wheels and other old-timey fix- 
tures. It’s hip but not terribly trendy. 

The space is broken up into three rooms. 
The small central dining room — split by 
a long, wooden bench — has a view into 
the open kitchen. Toward the edge of that 
room, stools at a tastingbar ring the hearth, 
offering diners an even closer look at the 
pizzas and meats roasting in the wood oven. 
Off to one side, another dining room can 
accommodate several large parties, while 







on the other side, beers and cocktails flow 
from behind a bar. The latter already hosts 
lively crowds and will surely see plenty of 
skiers in coming months. At the front door, 
a metal grate for boot scraping ensures that 
most of the snow will stay outside. 

Like many Vermont homes in winter, 
the Bench is flush with stacked wood — in 
the entryway and dining room, in a rack 
near the kitchen, beneath the expeditor's 
pass, where the manager checks each dish vaguely woody odor; the 
before it goes out The wood feeds the oven 
that cooks the food, and warms both the 
kitchen and diners on a cold winter’s eve. 

To warm the belly, the Bench offers 
an array of fine cocktails, each featur- 
ing Vermont-made spirits. On 
Monday night — the 


second of my 
— I was taken with the 
Perry Merrill, named after 
the so-called “father of 
Vermont skiing," who also 
established the Vermont 
State Parks system. This 
was a smooth, delicately 
sweet drink made with 
Barr Hill vodka, syrup- 
poached pears and a bit 
of sparkle. In contrast, my 
husband, Dan, ordered a 
WhistlePig Hot Toddy. A 
darker, dirtier tipple the 
color of murky cider, it 
was tinged with whiskey, 
cinnamon and a clove- 
punctured lemon slice. 

The wine list offers a 
range ofvintages from Italy, 

France and California. And 
every night, the Bench’s 
two house wines are avail- 
able on draft for about S6 a 
glass. 

When it comes to liquids, though, beer 
is rightly the focus; it pairs particularly 
well with comfort food. During my first 
visit — a cold Friday in November — my 
table ordered from the draft list, which 
is 25 beers strong 

My Rock Art Galaxy IPA married 
well with poutine — a holdover from the 
Reservoir. “This is just stupid," my hus- 
band said happily, staring at the massive 
dish heaped with crisp, hand-cut fries, 
local curds and gravy made with Shed 
Mountain Ale. Though the portion was 
laughably large for an apres-work meal, 
we decided it would be just about right 
for someone who had spent the day on the 
mountain. And at $8.99, it's an entree-size 
dish that even a ski bum could afford. 

A more modest and beautifully bal- 
anced appetizer came in the form of four 
seared scallops, perched atop discs of beet 
and arranged around a mound of mashed 
parsnip. A true palate warmer, the dish 
offset the beets’ sweet acidity with sea- 
creature brine and rich, vegetable-nut 
parsnip notes. After a few gooey bites of 
poutine and a scallop or two, I started to 


LARGE FOR AN 
APRES-WORK MEAL. 


feel sublimely satisfied. And much to my 
surprise, I caught myself thinking it was 
one of the best meals I’d had since return- 
ing to live in Vermont earlier this year. 

Within minutes, though, a mishandled 
duck brought me down from that warm- 
and-fuzzy high. Roasted for a bit too long, 
the bird’s plump breast and confit leg were 
depressingly dry and overcooked. All that 
remained of its rich, fatty potential was a 
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through the middle. Served in a sizzling 
cast-iron skillet, the dish was impressive 
to look at, but the poor, sad bird had been 
skilleted to death in the hot oven. 

I wanted to cry. “This was ... just such a 
recent gorgeous piece of meat!” I stuttered to my 
husband, simultaneously 
fighting back tears and 
laughing at my ridiculous 
reaction. In a rare move, 
I sent the dish back to the 
kitchen. 

The Bench handled it 
quickly and well. The staff 
admitted the duck was too 
well done (the kitchen’s 
default temp for duck 
breast is medium, with 
lots of pink in the middle). 
With impressive candor, 
our server explained that 
finishing the tender fowl 
in the wood oven can be 
tricky with the oven’s vari- 
able temperatures, espe- 
cially when the restaurant 
is busy, which it was. 

We ordered a pizza 
instead, and I nibbled 
Dan’s housemade ravi- 
oli. Swimming alongside 
blistered cherry tomatoes 
in garlicky tomato-vodka sauce, the 
Italian dumplings were stuffed with a 
savory blend of ricotta, garlic, prosciutto 
and basil. The sauce was so good that we 
wanted bread to sop it up. 

My duck-consolation pizza came 
quickly. We went for the Rastaman, a red- 
sauce pie topped with sausage crumbles 
from Vermont Smoke and Cure, mozza- 
rella and caramelized onions. 

The housemade crust was both crisp 
and doughy (though not particularly thin) 
and formed a fine base for the excellent 
toppings. The pizza menu included a mix 
of creative (confit duck, truffle oil, poached 
pear, Brie) and standard (Margherita) pies. 
Five of the six flatbreads were grounded 
in either red sauce or truffle oil; the sole 
outlier was drizzled in extra-virgin olive 
oil. I was somewhat perplexed that there 
were no white pizzas on offer. 

During my visits, sendee was attentive 
in that exceptional, barely-there-but- 
always-on-it way. On the Monday night, 
a food runner delivered my Bench burger 
— a big, beefy patty stacked with thick-cut 
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local bacon, unctuous Inspiration cheese 
from Mt. Mansfield Creamery and onions 
caramelized with balsamic vinegar. The 
side of mayo I requested was on the plate, 
but there was no ketchup. The moment 
I noticed its absence, our mind-reading 
server was there. “Ketchup?” she asked, 
and delivered the condiment in less than 
a minute. 

The burger was a beautiful, meaty 
monster, cooked a perfect medium-rare. 
But, unlike so many other patties I’ve 
loved, this one held together and stayed 
more or less within the confines of its 
fluffy brioche bun. 

That night, my husband's two thick 
slabs of meatloaf (another Reservoir 
Stowe-away), made with a blend of local 
pork and beef, were smothered in 

the same pungent ale gravy as the 
poutine. The dish — grand enough 
for two full meals — came with salty, 
creamy garlic mashed potatoes and 
grilled zucchini. 


For dessert, the Bench offers simple, 
well-executed sweets, such as a stellar 
apple turnover with warm, thin-sliced 
fruit folded into a flaky pastry pocket and 
topped with a scoop of vanilla ice cream. 

On the night of the duck debacle, 
a s’more lightened my spirits and sent 
me home happy. Chef Moran’s graham- 
cracker-chocolate sandwich is stuffed with 
airy, housemade marshmallow and fired 
in the oven until the marshmallow swells 
into a pillowy pile. On that night, it spilled 
over the crackers in a gooey melange that 
recalled a night spent huddled among the 
trees in a quiet, wooded glade. © 

Contact: hannah@sevendaysvt.com 
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go fast. “It's a really delicate beer,” the 
brewer says. “It's all subtle smoke and 
caramel ... and great with food.” 

— H.P.E. 

Crumbs 

LEFTOVER FOOD NEWS 
On Saturday, Smugglers’ Notch Resort 
will kick off its annual brewfest in the 
Smugglers' Notch Meeting House. 

The 2014 fest marks the event's 20th 
anniversary and will take place over 
two weekends — one now, and one in 
March. It’s one of Vermont’s longest- 
running brew-hahas, founded in 1994, 
when the Green Mountains were home 
to just a handful of craft brewers. 

This year’s fest features several 
Vermont breweries and cideries, 
including mth star brewing, citizen cider, 

FIDDLEHEAD BREWING, ZERO GRAVITY CRAFT 

brewery and drop-in brewing, among 
others, as well as several out-of-state 
brewers. 

Tickets are $20 and include eight 
samples along with live entertain- 
ment. Also, the mountain is now 
open for the season, with eight trails 
running as of press time. For more 
info go to smuggs.com. 


Applications for the northeast 

ORGANIC FARMING ASSOCIATION 

of Vermont’s Journey Farmer 
program are due on December 
15. The two-year program is 
aimed at farmers in their first 
couple of years of develop- 
ment, explains technical 
assistance program adminis- 
trator SAM FULLER. 

“The Journey Farmer 
program is intended to help 
people in a specific and critical 
stage in their development,” 
he says. The first class of two 
farmers launched the program 
in 2011. Last year, more than 
50 newbie farmers applied, 
and NOFA was able to fund 
the program for six farms. 

It's no surprise that the 
spots are hotly contested. Each 
participant is paired with an 
experienced farmer mentor, 
a much-needed lifeline in 
the early years of starting an 
agricultural business. Journey 
Farmers are also granted free admission 
into NOFA’s summer workshop series 
and winter conference, along with a 
$500 education stipend that in the past 
has funded everything from welding 
classes to QuickBooks support. 

Successful applicants will have 
likely “gained experience through being 
raised on a farm or doing apprentice- 
ships — people who have really com- 
mitted to the farming profession and 
educating themselves, really thinking 
through their business,” Fuller suggests. 

Last year’s group included Cabot 
goose farm gozzard city, Berlin cereal 
grain specialist Rogers farmstead and 
good heart farmstead, which raised 
Icelandic sheep in Worcester. Though 
those farms have uncommon focuses, 
Fuller says that’s not a necessity to pass 
muster. “I would say, in a sense, anyone 
who’s venturing out into farming at 
this time is doing innovative things to a 
certain degree," he explains. 

— A.L. 
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Voice Choice 

In 1973, the all-female a cappella ensemble Sweet Honey in the Rock took the 
stage for the first time. More than 40 years and several lineups later, the Grammy 
Award-winning group is still at it. Dubbed “a harmonic machine that exceeds 
the sum of its parts” by the Ann Arbor News, the group explores the potential 
of the human voice. Accompanied onstage by a sign-language interpreter, five 
vocalists draw from a repertoire rooted in African American tradition to present 
a seasonal concert From Kwanzaa to Christmas, a varied program highlights 
faiths and religions around the globe. 


SWEET HONEY IN THE ROCK 

Thursday, December 4,7:30 p.m, at Flynn MalnStage in Burlington. $15-50. Info, 863- 
5966. flynntix.org 



Winter Wonderland 

Trying to get into the holiday spirit? Then head to Warren and Waitsfield for the 
Country Christmas Open House and Holiday Paint-In. Seasonal music, themed 
crafts and visits from Santa set the tone for an all-ages bucolic bash, captured on 
canvas by local artists. Indoors, a bazaar, bake sale and barbecue complement 
tastings of local libations. Stepping outside, shoppers can hitch an oxen-cart ride 
and meet sled dogs, then roast chestnuts and s’mores over a bonfire. The revelry 
caps off at dusk, when folks line the Mad River with luminarias and release 
Chinese lanterns into the sky. 

COUNTRY CHRISTMAS OPEN HOUSE & HOLIDAY PAINT-IN 





I 
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DEC.5 1 MUSIC 


Something Old, Something New 

The kora is a 21-string lute harp from Gambia, West Africa, crafted from half 
a large calabash covered in cow skin. Datingback 300 years, the instrument 
is often used to perform songs about the rise of the Mande empire. For Sean 
Gaskell, this window into the musical past is an avenue worth exploring. 
The North Carolina-based musician's passion for the kora took him to West 
Africa multiple times, where he studied under master players Malamini 
Jobarteh and Moriba Kuyateh. Gaskell teams up with Barika's Craig Myers 
in a performance of traditional tunes and original compositions. 

SEAN GASKELL 


G ive Sophie Shao a cello and she'll 

knock your socks off. A natural talent, 
the prize-winning cellist first picked 
up the instrument at age 6. By the time she 
was 13, the Houston native was enrolled in 
the prestigious Curtis School of Music. Studies 
at the Yale School of Music followed, priming 
Shao for a career of great promise. The virtuoso 
returns to Middlebury College with violist Teng 
Li, pianist Gilles Vonsattel and violinists Carmit 
Zori and Hye-Jin Kim. Together, the chamber 
musicians present works by Haydn and Brahms, 
as well as the world premiere of Su Lian Tan's 
Revelations. 


Irish ( hristmas 


calendar 



IN AMERICA 
Saturday, December 13 
at 7:00 pm 

Celebrates the vibrant customs 
of Christmas in Ireland with songs, 
stories, humor, spectacular dance, 
and lively instrumental tunes I 


SprucePeabArts.org I 802-760-4634 


share the l<?ve 

ADOPTION EVENT 



Saturday, December 6 th 
12:00-4:00 

BURLINGTON SUBARU 

351 Shelburne Rd., Burlington, VT 


SASPCA 


W J VOLUNTEERS 
NEEDED 


Compensation available for participants in a year-long 
vaccine study for the Prevention of Dengue Fever. 
Includes 2 dosing visits and brief follow-up visits. 
Adults between the ages of 1 8-50. Earn up to $2030. 


For more information and to schedule a screening, 
leave your name, phone number and a good time to call back. 

656-0013 • UVMVTC@UVM.EDU • UVMVTC.ORG 


WED.3 « P.54 

STORY EXPLORERS: WHEN IT STARTS TO SNOW: 

admission. S9.50-12.50. Info. 877-324-6386. 

STORY TIME & PLAYGROUP: Engaging narratives 

Jaquith Public Library, Marshfield. 10-11:30 a.m. 
Free. Info. 426-3581. 

STORY TIME FOR 3- TO 5-YEAR-OLDS: 

WORLD MUSIC CHOIR: John Harrison leads vocal- 

School. Montpelier. 3:30-4:30 p.m. S10-15: prereg- 
ister; limited space. Info, 917-1186. 


ENGLISH AS A SECOND LANGUAGE CLASS: 

Fletcher Free Library, Burlington. 6:30-8:30 p.m. 

GERMAN-ENGLISH CONVERSATION GROUP: 

Burlington. 6:30-8:30 p.m. Free. Info. 865-7211. 

INTERMEDIATE SPANISH LESSONS: Adults refine 

Burlington. 5:30-7 p.m. S20. Info. 324-1757. 


ill. SUNY Plattsburgh. N.Y.. 7:30 p.m. Free. In 


SECOND LANGUAGE CLASS: Students sharpen 

music 

DARK STAR ORCHESTRA: The seven-member band 

Theatre. Rutland. 8 p.m. S29.75-34.75. Info. 
775-0903. 


Inro, 656-7776. 

SUNY PLATTSBURGH GUITAR ENSEMBLE: Student 


PAUL VINCENT: The Keene State College professor 

llsley Public Library, Middlebury, 7 p.m. Free. Info. 
POLLY YOUNG-EISENDRATH: Citing centuries-old 

Norwich Public Library. 7 p.m. Free. Info, 649-1184. 
RICHARD BLANCO: The poet reflects on being an im- 

ROBERT BONNER: In The Soldier's Pen: Letters 

SY MONTGOMERY: Images from the best-selling 

theater 

'A CHRISTMAS CAROL': Miserly Mr. Scrooge gets 

p.m. S20-S5. Info, 296-7000. 

'ITS A WONDERFUL LIFE': Versatile actors and a 

229-0492. 

'LEGALLY BLONDE' INFORMATIONAL MEETING: 


WEDNESDAY EVENING BOOK CLUB: Readers give 

'WET FEET. FRIES AND CATTLE: 'HOME OF THE 
BRAVE' THROUGH THE ARTS': Told rrom the per- 

SL Edmund's Hall. St. Michael’s College, Colchester. 


THU.4 


THE DISH: A SERIES FOR INQUISITIVE EATERS: 

Free. Info. 861-9700. 

ENVIRONMENTAL & HEALTH SCIENCES SPEAKER 

207. Bentley Hall, Johnson State College, 4-5:15 
p.m. Free. Info. 635-1327. 

FRANK BRYAN: The UVM professor emeritus talks 

JAY PARINI: More than 20 centuries of cultural 


OSHER LIFELONG LEARNING LECTURE: 


UBERTY IN NORTH KOREA TOUR: Joo Yang. 

bazaars 

BAKED BEADS EXPO: Timeto accessorize! 
and more to their collections. Champlain Valley 


BEAUTIFUL THINGS: SI 

Craft School. 5-7 p.m. Free. Info. 985-3648. 

community 

BRANCH OUT BURLINGTON! AWESOME TREE 
CONTEST AWARDS CEREMONY: Arborist Warren 

Free; preregister. Info. 660-2673. 




LIST YOUR EVENT FOR FREE AT 


GET DOWN GIVE BACK: Revelers groove to 

dance 

'CLARA'S DREAM: A NUTCRACKER STORY': 

N.H.. 7 p.m. $12-23. Inro, 603-448-0400. 

DANCE COMPANY OF MIDDLEBURY INFORMAL 

the Arts. Mlddlebury College. 4:30 p.m. Free. Info. 


ORION FIRST FLIGHT VIEWING: Sky gazers learn 

101. Cheray Science Hall. St. Michael’s College. 
Colchester. 6 a.m.-noon. Free. Info, 654-2795. 


'BATTLE FOR THE ELEPHANTS': Green Mountain 

and Cafe. Waltsrield. 7 p.m. Free. Info. 496-2490. 

WARREN MILLER'S 'NO TURNING BACK': See WED.3. 

food & drink 

BEAUTIFUL BROTHS: Clinical herbalist Emily 

Montpelier, 6:30-B p.m. $8-10. Info, 223-1431. 

AN EVENING WITH DEIRDRE HEEKIN: Oenophiles 

Info. 552-8105. 

health & fitness 

DEVELOPING INNER JOY: Attendees discover the 

Free; preregister. Info. 923-6248. 

FORZA: THE SAMURAI SWORD WORKOUT: 

Burlington, 6-7 p.m. S10. Info, 578-9243. 

INTRODUCTION TO MASSAGE FOR COUPLES: 

accepted; preregister. Info, 223-8000. ext. 202. 
JAZZERCISE LITE: Adults ages 50 and up break 


CHRISTMAS TREE LIGHTING: Locals join Gov. 

Montpelier. 4:30 p.m. Free. Info. 828-3519. 

RAPID REVIEWS FOR THE HOLIDAYS: Looking for 

'RIFFTRAX LIVE: SANTA CLAUS': Michael J. Nelson. 

8 p.m. 512.50. Info. 660-9300. 

THE SANTALAND DIARIES': Local actor Joseph 

this Bad Quarto production. North End Studio A 
Burlington, 7:30-8:30 p.m. $5. Info. 473-1801. 

SWEET HONEY IN THE ROCK: The Grammy Award- 

A TRADITIONAL CHRISTMAS IN STOWE: From can- 

vary; most events are free. Info. 253-2Z75. 

A VERY MERRY MIDDLEBURY: See WED.3. 

KIDS CRAFTS & STORY TIME: Engaging narratives 


MUSIC WITH DEREK: Kiddos up to age 8 shake out 

Memorial Library, Wllliston, 10:30 a.m. Free. Info, 
878-4918. 

PJ STORY HOUR: Little ones dress for bed 


POLLYWOG ART: Pint-size Picassos experiment 

Burlington. 9:30-Tl:30 a.m. 55-6. Info, 865-7166. 
READ TO A DOG: Lit lovers ages 5 through 10 

849-2420. 

TEEN ADVISORY BOARD: Teens in grades 9 

Junction. 4-5 p.m. Free. Info. 87B-6956. 

UKULELE FOR BEGINNERS: Nationally recognized 


ARTISAN HOLIDAY MARKET: Juried artists, ci 

10 a.m.-4 p.m. Free. Info. 431-0204. 

BURLINGTON GARDEN CLUB HOLIDAY TEA: A 

United Methodist Church. South Burlington. 2-4 


School. Montpelier, 3:30-4:30 p.m. $10-15; prereg- 
ister: limited space. Info, 917-1186. 

YOGA WITH DANIELLE: Toddlers and preschool- 
Buttered Noodles. Wllliston. 10 


Igbtq 

PRIDE CENTER OF VERMONT SENIOR WOMEN'S 
DISCUSSION GROUP: Female-identified members 

Vermont Burlington. 3-5 p.m. Free. Info. 860-7812. 

music 

time in 'Star of the Sea: Medieval and Renaissance 

8aptlst Church. Burlington. 12:15 p.m. Free. Info. 
864-6515. 



EXPLORE TeleIraTEI 


This holiday, 
give an 
experience 
that can last 
a lifetime.^ 


-i;: 


~'t i, - 


14/15 SEASON HIGHLIGHTS 

“Nice Work If You Can Gel It" 
“Peter and the Starcatcher" 
“Anything Goes" 
"Grease” Sing-A-Long-A 
“Schoolhouse Rock Live!” 
Natalie MacMasterand Donnell Leahy 
The Acting Company in "Macbeth” 
Ira Glass, Monica Bill Barnes, Anna Bass 
Cirque Mechanics 
Gilberto Gil 


Whether you give tickets to a 
performance, a Flynn membership, or 
a FlynnArts class, create a memorable 
experience for a loved one while 
supporting the Flynn. Or give a gift 
certificate and your recipient can 
choose any of the above. 


.flynncenter.org nr call 802-8G-flynn 


ARE YOU A LOCAL BUSINESS, ' 

COMMUNITY OR NEIGHBORHOOD GROUP? 

TN'T MISS YOUR CHANCT TO BIT IN FRONT OF TNI MASH! AT TNI IARGTST CARNIVAL 
CCUSRATION IN TNC NORTHTAST. All WNIIF RAISING MONTY FOR A GRCAT CAUST! 

TO GET INVOLVED, VISIT: fl££ 

MAG1CHAT.NET/MAED1CRAS || 

mourn ir SEVE N DA YS 3§S§|> |l| 


calendar 


Let Sugarsnap be 

your Holiday Helper 

• Appetizer Platters 

• Office Parties 

•Food for Visiting Hoardes 

• Delivery or Full Service 



Finding you just the right person! 

HomeShare Fail mi 

VERMONT 863-5625 • HomeShareVermont.org 


THU.4 « P.57 

BEGINNING PIANO LESSON: Guided by Kim Hewitt 

ute time slot. Into, 989-1694. 

PIANO WORKSHOP: Pianists sit down at the key- 
Senior Activity Center. 4-6 p.m. Free. Info. 223-2518. 

SHELBURNE VINEYARD FIRSTTHURSDAYS 

ST. PETERSBURG MEN'S ENSEMBLE: Hailing from 

register. Info. 465-4071. 


CLARA'S DREAM: A NUTCRACKER STORY': See 
ENGLISH COUNTRY DANCE: Pam Bockes. McKinley 

p.m.; dance, 7:30-9:30 p.m. $10; bring a snack to 
share. Info, 899-2378. 

JOHNSON STATE COLLEGE DANCE CLUB: Students 


QUEEN CITY TANGO PRACTILONGA: Dancers kick 

smooth-soled shoes required. North End Studio B, 
Burlington. 7:30-10 p.m. $7. Info. B77-664B. 


LEGISLATIVE PREVIEW: A facilitated discussion 

Albans, 7:30-9 a.m. Free; preregister. Info, 524-2444. 

talks 

GREG SHARROW: Vermont Folklife Center's execu- 

SUE MORSE: The expert wildlife tracker shares 
North.* Cheray Science Hall, St. Michael’s College, 

theater 

'A CHRISTMAS CAROL’: See WED.3. 2 & 7:30 p.m. 
'HARVEY': Randolph Union High School students 

Union High School, 7:30-9:15 p.m. $4-7. Info. 


fairs & festivals 

VERMONT INTERNATIONAL FESTIVAL: A showcase 

p.m. $5-7; $20 per family; frt 


film 

WARREN MILLER'S 'NO TURNING BACK': See 

WED.3. Flynn MainStage, Burlington. 6:30 & 9:30 


COSMIC WINES 2014: Cheers! National and inter- 

FISH FRY: Plates of crispy, golden-brown fish sat- 
p.m. $10 per plate. Info. 878-0700. 


443-3168. 

UNDER MILK WOOD': Propelled by live music and 


FRI.5 


ADULT WHEEL: Pottery newcomers learn basic 
and bowls. BCA Center, Burlington. 8-10 p.m. $5-6 
ifo, 865-7166. 


BAKED BEADS EXPO: Si 


OPEN HEART CIRCLE: A safe space for men and 

Donations. Info. 922-3724. 


BALLROOM ft LATIN DANCING: VIENNESE WALTZ: 

7-8 p.m.: dance, 8-10 p'm. S6-14. Info. 862-2269. 


health & fitness 

AVOID FALLS WITH IMPROVED STABILITY: A 


a.m. $5-6. Info, 658-7477. 

CHAIR YOGA WITH JILL LANG: Yogis limber up 
Dorothy Ailing Memorial Library. Williston. 10:30 
INTRODUCTION TO KUNDALINI YOGA: Following 


preregister. Info. 223-8000, ext. 202. 

LAUGHTER YOGA: Breathe, clap, chant and ... 

Burlington, noon-1 p.m. Free. Info, 999-7373. 
LIVING STRONG GROUP: A blend of singing and 
Activity Center, 2-3 p.m. Free. Info. 223-2518. 

Montpelier, 11 a.m. Free; preregister. Info. 272-8923. 


’ANOTHER BEAVER POND CHRISTMAS': The ladies 

FlynnSpace, Burlington. 8 p.m. $25. Info. 863-5966. 

ARTISAN HOLIDAY MARKET: See THU.4. 





FIND FUTURE DATES + UPDATES AT S 


CHRISTMAS BAZAAR: Attic treasures, crafts, baker 


'A CHRISTMAS CAROL': Shakespeare on Main 
of ghosts. Poultney High School. 7-8:30 p.m. $5-10; 
DECK THE HALLS: Families tap into the holiday 


FESTIVAL OF TREES AND LIGHT: Seasonal songs 

ishabie items. Info. 253-8358. 


Shelburne, 6 30-9 p.m. Free. Info. 985-2827. 
HOLIDAY PARTY: Attendees travel back in time 

LEANN RIMES: The Grammy Award-winning coun- 
Paramount Theatre. Rutland. 8 p.m. $48.50-68.50. 

'THE SANTALAND DIARIES': See THU.4. Off Center 
for the Dramatic Arts, Burlington, 7:30 p.m. $12-15. 
Info. 473-1801. 

A SERAPHIC FIRE CHRISTMAS: The country's top 

Johnsbury, 7 p.m. $15-39. Info, 748-2600. 

SOUTH END HOLIDAY SHOP: More than 50 

Burlington. 5-8 p.m. Free. Info. 859-9222. 

A TRADITIONAL CHRISTMAS IN STOWE: See 

THU.4. 4:30-8 p.m. 




WONDERFUL COUNSELOR': An original Christmas 
First Baptist Church. Richford, 7 p.m. $5; $20 per 


EARLY BIRD MATH: One plus one equals fun! 

FAMILY WHEEL: Parents and kids 

5:30-7:30 p.m. $5-6 includes one 

KIDS KNIGHT OUT: Members or the St Michael's 

Colchester, 5:30-9 p.m. $10-15. Info. 

MAGIC: THE GATHERING: Decks of cards deter- 



MIDDLE SCHOOL PLANNERS & HELPERS: Lit 

3:30-4:30 p.m. Free. Info. 878-6956. 

MUSIC WITH DEREK: Movers and groovers up to 

Buttered Noodles. Williston. 10 a.m. Free. Info, 
764-1810. 

MUSIC WITH ROBERT: Sing-alongs with Robert 

Fletcher Free Library, Burlington, 10:3D-11 a.m. 
Free. Info. 865-7216. 

ROBIN'S NEST NATURE PLAYGROUP: Naturalist- 

Branch Nature Center. Montpelier. 9:30-11:30 a.m. 
Donations; preregister: Info, 229-6206. 

SONGS & STORIES WITH MATTHEW: Matthew 

Junction. 10-10:45 a.m. Free. Info. 878-6956. 

Igbtq 

FIRST FRIDAY: DJs and drag acts make for a mem- 


tnusic 

CASTLETON COLLEGIATE CHORALE & CHAMBER 

Theater, Castleton State College, 7 p.m. $3-5. Info. 

FIRST FRIDAY PIANO CONCERT: Jacob Bleau 

FRIDAY NIGHT FIRES WITH THE DUPONT 


'LESSONS AND CAROLS': Organist Susan 

MODERN GRASS QUINTET: Progressive bluegrass 

'THE MUSICAL STORY OF THE NUTCRACKER': 

NORTHSONG WINTER CONCERT: 

nor. Barton United Church 7:30-9 
p.m. Donations. Inro, 895-4942. 

THE PARTY CRASHERS: Elements 

Chandler Gallery, Randolph, 7:30 p.m. $19; $35 
SEAN GASKELL: Barika's Craig Myers joins the 


Great Holiday Gifts? 

TEACHERS • GRANDPARENTS • FRIENDS • CO-WORKERS 
V instruction always available 

B e a dfrBZ|; ' 

§ 



BUY A $30 
Gift Certificate 
FOR ONLY $25 


1 ' ufienhc "I{aPua -poo 5 * 

i 1 3 west Center St., Winooski 

i Sunday 1 2-9pm | Mon-Thur I 
'■ , Fri-Sat i I am- 1 Opm 


n , 

4/14 , 

rare. , 




802 - 655-2423 
www.papa-franks.com I 

H 0 ©p.apafranfcsvt | 


TL.J 




TOWN HALL THEATER 

WEDNESDAY. DEC.3 
THURSDAY, DEC. 4 


8:00 PM 


FLYNN CENTER FDR THE 
PERFORMING ARTS 

FRIDAY. DEC. 5 6:30 & 3:30 PM 




LIFT TICKETS AND RETAIL OFFERS, WIN SKIS, TRIPS AND SWAG! 

checkout warrenmiller.com fdrmdre info 


Ifjf SKI MONTANA SKI EH] U - B '“ j(&. SSSI2 CgSpgi.Rvm > 
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calendar 







LIST YOUR EVENT FOR FREE AT ' 


CHAMPLAIN ISLANDS WINTER FARMERS MARKET: 

MIDDLEBURY WINTER FARMERS MARKET: Crafts. 

Middlebury. 9:30 a.m.-l p.m. Free. Info. 989-7223. 
NORWICH FARMERS MARKET: Farmers and artisans 

Tracy Hall. Norwich. 10 a.m.-l p.m. Free. Info. 384-7447. 

RUTLAND WINTER FARMERS MARKET: More than 


games 

RIO BLANCO ROYALE: From Texas Hold 'em to 




health & fitness 




HEALTH STYLE FOR THE HOLIDAYS: h 

223-8000, ext 202. 

R.I.P.PE.D.: See WED.3, 9-10 a.m. 


'A CHRISTMAS CAROL': See FRI.5, Mark Skinner 
315-0019. 

CHRISTMAS EXTRAVAGANZA & TREE SALE: Folks 

Info, 862-6696. 

CHRISTMAS IN WESTON: A bucolic holiday gather- 

824-3669. 


CHRISTMAS TREE SALE: Eye-catching evergreens 


BREAKFAST WITH SANTA: Klddos start their day 

South Burlington. 8:30-10 8. 10:30 a.m.-noon. S10; 
preregister. Info. 951-4290. 

BURLINGTON HOLIDAY BOOK SALE: Bibliophiles 

CHRISTMAS AT THE FARM: Families celebrate the 


FESTIVAL OF WREATHS: Food, music and more 

Middlebury, 10 a.m.-6 pan. Fr 


fun. Alburgh Public Library. 10 a.m.-l p.m. S8. Info. 
796-6077. 

COOLIDGE HOLIDAY OPEN HOUSE: Stepping back 

ties. President Calvin Coolidge State Historic Site. 
Plymouth. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. Free. Info. 672-3773. 

COUNTRY CHRISTMAS OPEN HOUSE ft HOLIDAY 

496-3409. 

CRAFTSBURY HOLIDAY BOOK SALE: A varied 

Info, 586-9683. 

CRAFTSBURY HOLIDAY MARKET: More than 40 

Info, 586-2200. 

DECK THE HALLS: See FRI.5. 

FESTIVAL OF TREES: As bids rise, so do holiday 

Rutland. 5:30 p.m. $10; cash bar. Info. 775-0903. 


p.m. Free. Info. 372-1326. 

HOLIDAY ART-ERNOON TEA: Tea and homemade 

noon-5 p.m. Free. Info. 247-4295. 

HOLIDAY BAZAAR: For the 82nd year, three floors 

p.m. Free. Info. 862-5630. 

HOLIDAY CELEBRATION: Cookie decorating 

City Center, Montpelier, 12:30-4 p.m. Free. Info. 
223-9604. 

HOUDAY MANSION TOUR: Decked out for the 

HOLIDAY MIX & MINGLE: Games, tasty fare, toasty 

Cost of food and drink. Info. 738-8117. 


SAT.6 » P.63 




PRESENTS 

SEVEN DAYS 

DOPE SLOPE 

SHO#DO#N 

A race to the base for Vermont's most beloved trail 


i 
i 

You decide! Vote for your favorite slopes 
at sevendaysvt.com 

Every participant will be entered to win a lift ticket variety pack that includes passes to 
Bolton, Stowe, Sugarbush, Smugglers' Notch, Jay Peak and Burke Mountain. 

| » VOTING ENDS DECEMBER 12, AT NOON. < 

a 



Which trail will prevail? 


Share your favorite trail with the 
staff at one of these locations and get 
10% off any full-price item! 



THE NORTH FACE 
STORE AT KL SPORT 
210 College Street 
Burlington 


klmountalnshop.com 


THE NORTH FACE 
LIFESTYLE STORE 
90 Church Street 
Burlington 
877-284-3270 


KL MOUNTAINSHOP 
2613 Shelburne Road 
Shelburne 
877-284-3270 


LIST YOUR EVENT FOR FREE AT S 


HOLIDAY OPEN HOUSE: Carols played on an 1831 

p.m. Donations. Info. 388-2117. 

HOLIDAY SPECTACULAR: The Twilight Players 

ISLANDS HOLIDAY HOP: An alternative to crowds 

Info. 999-5862. 

RICHMOND HOUDAY MARKET: Santa makes an 

tlons, 9 a.m.-2:30 p.m. Free. Info. 434-4483. 

SHELBURNE HOLIDAY CRAFT FAIR: Dozens of 


kids 

CHINA TRIP INFORMATION SESSION: Bitten by 

Info. 540-0305. 

SATURDAY DROP-IN STORY TIME: A weekly selec- 

a.m. Free. Info, 264-5664. 

STORY EXPLORERS: WHEN IT STARTS TO SNOW: 

See WED.3. 

BELLA VOCE HOLIDAY CONCERT: Local vocalists 


SOUTH END HOLIDAY SHOP: 

STORY NIGHT: Little ones gather around the 

A TRADITIONAL CHRISTMAS IN STOWE: See 
VERGENNES HOLIDAY STROLL: Breakfast with 


VERMONT HOLIDAY FESTIVAL: See FRI.5. ni 


A VERY MERRY MIDDLEBURY: See WED.3. 
WALDORF HOUDAY FAIR: Artisan wares and 

p.m. Free. Info. 985-2827. 

WATERBURY HOLIDAY ARTISAN BOUTIQUE: 

Waterbury, 9:30 a.m.-6 p.m. Free. Info. 249-7192. 
WILLEM LANGE: The local author signs and 

362-5950. 

WINTER HOLIDAYS PARTY: A gingerbread house 

Memorial Library. Willlston. 10:30 a.m. Free: pre- 
register kids for crafts. Info. 878-4918. 

WINTER'S EVE: History buffs travel back to the 

$4-8; free for kids under 6. Info. 865-4556. 

'WONDERFUL COUNSELOR': See FRI.5. 

WREATH MAKING WITH HELEN FERSING: Balsam 


SOUTH BURLINGTON COMMUNITY CHORUS: 

ter favorites. Recital Hall, McCarthy Arts Center. St. 
Michael's College, Colchester. 7:30 p.m. $10-15; free 
for kids 18 and under. Info, 846-4708. 

SOUTH BURLINGTON HOUDAY BAZAAR: Antiques 


'MESSIAH': The Champlain Valley Voices team 
up with the SUNY Plattsburgh Choral Union in a 

Plattsburgh. N.Y., 7:30 p.m. $2-17. Info. 518-564-3094. 

THE MUSICAL STORY OF THE NUTCRACKER': See 

NORWICH UNIVERSITY CONCERT BAND: Musicians 

RIPTON COMMUNITY COFFEEHOUSE: Local per- 
& the Missing Cats. Ripton Community House. 7:30 
THE VERMONT CHORAL UNION: Directed by Jeff 

adult. Info. 524-4555. 

VERMONT FIDDLE ORCHESTRA WINTER CONCERT: 



BRICKELS GALLERY 

SALE 


50%OFF 

EVERYTHING 

FRI. DEC. 5 • 1 0AM-8PM 
SAT. DEC. 6 • 1 0AM-5PM 


in the SODA PLANT // 266 Pine St. Burlington // 802 825 8214 


OPEN THANKSGIVING DAYk. 


CVMC 


CARE 


VERMONT SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
MASTERWORKS: Anthony Princlotti conducts 




We are a not-for-profit clinic and 
we are here when you need us. 


Saturday 

No 

LOWER 

All 

Lab 

8t Sunday 

Appointment 

CO-PAY 

Insurance 

and 

9am-7pm 

Needed 

the ER 

Accepted 

X-ray 


10am-8pm 

Get in. Get out. Get Well. 

802.371.4239 / 1311 Barre Montpelier Road (next to Burger King) 


e University «/Vermont health network 
Central Vermont Medical Center 


limited space. Info, 660-2834. 

seminars 

3D PRINTING. DESIGNING & SCANNING WITH 

preregister. Info. 345-6030. 

BASIC GENETIC GENEALOGY: Ed McGuire identifies 


E MUM 


El 

■ol 

NEEDED 


VCAM ORIENTATION: Video-production hounds 
dures. VCAM Studio, Burlington, 11 a.m. Free. Info. 


SAT.6 » P.64 


Compensation available for participants in a year-long 
vaccine study for the prevention of Dengue Fever. 
Includes 2 dosing visits and brief follow-up visits. 
Adults between the ages of 18-50. Up to $2030 in 
compensation. _ _ 


For more information and to schedule a screening, 
leave your name, phone number and a good time to call back. 
656-0013 • UVMVTC@UVM.EDU • UVMVTC.ORG 




calendar 



29 Church St, Burlington, VT 05401 

802-651-8773 I marketplacefltness.com 


WIN A FREE PAIR OF 

HEARING AIDS 


FIND OUT HOW: 

1 800.273.9536 

Jol,dayHearingcontest ; gmail . 


Adirondack 

Audiology 


1 WEEK 

TRIAL 


FROM DECEMBER 7TH-13TH 

INCLUDES: classes, full use of gym, bike storage, WiFi, sauna! 


sports 


OREEN MOUNTAIN OPEN TABLE TENNIS 
TOURNAMENT: Quick reflexes are the name of the 





theater 

BROADWAY DIRECT: See FRI.5, McCarthy Arts 



'A CHRISTMAS CAROL': See WED.3. 7:30 pan. 


'MAN MAKING: A FEVER DREAM': See THU.4. 


WILL' STAGED READING: Vermont Shakespeare 



words 

NORTHEAST STORYTELLERS: Poets and other 



SUN. 7 

activism 

THE NEW JIM CROW' GROUP DISCUSSION: 



community 

OK ABC PRACTICE: A: Who am I? B: What do I want 



dance 

'LA BAYADERE': Broadcast to the big screen. 



STUDENT CHOREOGRAPHY SHOWCASE: UVM 



education 

SUMMIT SCHOOL OPEN HOUSE: Folks leam about 


AMERICAN RED CROSS BLOOD DRIVE: See WED.3. 

fairs & festivals 

VERMONT INTERNATIONAL FESTIVAL: See FRI.S. 

film 


CHANDLER FILM SOCIETY: Nuns living in the 



food & drink 

COMMUNITY BREAKFAST: ‘ 

a.m. $3-7. Info. 878-0700. 


games 

SHRINERS SUPER BINGO: Players with five in a row 



health & fitness 

DEVELOPING INNER JOY: See THU.4. 1 p.r 



SUNDAY SANGHA: COMMUNITY ASHTANGA 

mat to breathe through a series of poses. Grateful 
Yoga. Montpelier. 5:40-7 p.m. $1-20 suggested 



CHRISTMAS AT THE FARM: See SAT.B. 
CHRISTMAS CLASSIC DOUBLE FEATURE: Families 


CHRISTMAS EXTRAVAGANZA & ' 


CHRISTMAS TR 


E LIGHTING & CAROLING: T 


CHRISTMAS TREE SALE: See SAT.6. 

COUNTRY CHRISTMAS OPEN HOUSE & HOLIDAY 



HOLIDAY CONCERT: The Milton Community Band 



HOLIDAY OPEN HOUSE: See SAT.6, n 
HOLIDAY OPEN HOUSE LUNCHEON: 1 


HOLIDAY PIE CONCERT: The Champlain Echoes 






FIND FUTURE DATES + UPDATES AT 


A VERY MERRY MIDDLE8URY: See WED.3. 


ALL-SPORTS FIELD DAY: Students In grades K 


Center, St, Michael's College, Colchester, 10 a.m.- 
noon. 515. Info. 654-2795. 

'CURIOUS GEORGE: THE GOLDEN MEATBALL': 

Dartmouth College, Hanover, N.H., 3 p.m. 513-23. 
ICE SKATING FOR DADS & KIDS: Fathers and other 

Grateful Yoga. Montpelier. 4:15-5:15 p.m. 512. Info. 

RUSSIAN PLAY TIME WITH NATASHA: Youngsters 

Noodles. Willlston, 11-11:45 a.m. Free. Info. 764-1810. 




politics 

BURLINGTON PROGRESSIVE PARTY MEMBERSHIP 

Center. Burlington. 5-7 p.m. Free. Info. 229-0800. 

theater 

‘A CHRISTMAS CAROL': See WED.3. 2 p.m. 

FIRST SUNDAY SALON SERIES: 'Youth in Music' 

LEGALLY BLONDE' AUDITION: Performers 16 

Burlington. 12:30-6 p.m. Free. Info. 658-1484. 

'M OR F?' AUDITIONS: Actors vie for spots In 


UNDER MILK WOOD': See THU.4, 2 p.m. 


MON. 8 


DIMANCHES FRENCH CONVERSATION: Parlez- 


BELLA VOCE HOLIDAY CONCERT: See SAT.6, 3 p.m. 
KATHRYN KUBA OANOURAND: The therapeutic 

United Church of Westford, 4-5 p.m. Free. Info. 

'MESSIAH' SING-ALONG WITH VERMONT 
SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA: VSO chamber musicians 

'THE MUSICAL STORY OF THE NUTCRACKER': See 
NORTHSONG WINTER CONCERT: See FRI.5. United 
895-4942. 

NORWICH UNIVERSITY CAMPUS CHORALEERS: 

Hackert. Norwich University. Northfield. 4:30 p.m. 
Free. Info. 485-28B6. 

RUTLAND AREA CHORUS: Under the direction 

Church, Rutland. 3:30-5 & 7-8:30 p.m. Free. Info. 


LIFE DRAWING: 

Burlington, 6:30-8:30 p.m. S6-8. Infc 


preregister. Info, 264-5660. ' 


EASY INTERNATIONAL FOLK-STYLE DANCING: 


AMERICAN RED CROSS BLOOD DRIVE: See WED.3. 


'A PLACE AT THE TABLE': Seen through the eyes of 

Hinesburg. 6:30 p.m. Free. Info, 482-2878. 

games 

BRIDGE CLUB: See WED.3. 7 p.m. 

TRIVIA NIGHTY Teams of quick thinkers gather for 


health & fitness 


AVOID FALLS WITH IMPROVED STABILITY: See 
BEGINNER TAI CHI FOR HEALTH & BALANCE: An 


VERMONT PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA & 

p.m. 55-15; 532 per family of four. Info. 476-8188. 


holidays 

GREEN MOUNTAIN COLLEGE JAZZ ENSEMBLE: 


MON. 8 » P.66 



NORTHEASTERN 

REPRODUCTIVE MEDICINE 
SERVICES OFFERED 
Infertility evaluations • Assisted reproductive techniques including IUI/IVF/ICSI 
Pfeimplantation genetic testing in new. state of the art onsite laboratory 
Fertility preservation • Full range of gynecologic ultrasound services 

as like PCOS. irregular cycles, and pediatric gynecology 
Egg Donors wanted 





end of 2014, start unlimited conversations 


Naughty 
or nice, 
it’s time to 
cozy up! 


9 for only $15 a month (usually $30). 

Browse 2.000+ profiles and connect with local singles 
at sevendaysvt.com, a trusted, online community 
powered by Vermonters. 




calendar 


Btek Diamond, Fischer Madshus, G3, Rossgnol, Voile, Scott Tubbs, T5L, Kahtoob, Outdoor Reaseerch, Mammut Sport Hill &M0RE 


849 S.Main St 
Stowe, VT 
(802) 253 231 7 
OPEN 7 DAYS 

UMIAK.COM 


UMIAK 


Burlington 

1203 Williston Rd 
S . B u r I i ng t on , VT 
(802) 651 8760 
Formerly known 
as Canoe Imports 



OVER 1,000 CLASSES RIGHT OUTSIDE YOUR DOOR 


REGISTER NOW! 



COMMUNITYn 

cev^ 

OF VERMONT m 


CCV.EDU/REGISTER 


HOLIDAY DINNER: King Street Center mentors join 

SANTA PAWS: Little ones pose with their pets 


TBW’ STAGED READING: Middlebury College 

443-3168. 


JACK MAYER: The author of Life in a Jar: The Jrena 

MUST-READ MONDAY: Margaret Atwood's 
philes, Brownell Library. Essex Junction. 6:30-7:30 

SHAPE a. SHARE LIFE STORIES: Prompts from 

Library. Williston, 12:30-2:30 p.m. Free. Info. 
878-4918. 


TUE.9 


CRAFTERNOON: Students in grades 4 and up get 
Essex Junction, 3-4:30 p.m. Free. Info, 878-6956. 
KIDS YOGA: A fun-filled class for students ages 

$12. Info, 224-6183. 

MUSIC WITH PETER: Preschoolers up to age 5 bust 

week per family. Info, 878-4918. 

STORIES WITH MEGAN: Captivating tales enter- 

Free Library. Burlington, 11-TI:30 a.m. Free. Info. 
865-7216. 

TRAD BAND: Intermediate musicians practice 

Montpelier. 3:30-4:30 p.m. $10-15; preregister; 


ADVANCED SPANISH LESSONS: Proncient speak- 
5-6:30 p.m. $20. info, 324-1757. 


music 

BEGINNING PIANO LESSON: Guided by Kim Hewitt 

Brandon. 3:30-5 p.m. $15; preregister for 30-min- 
DANCE BAND TENTHS: Castleton State College's 

$3-5. Info. 468-1119. 

talks 

VERMONT COUNCIL OF WORLD AFFAIRS ANNUAL 
MEETING: Keynoter Donald Steinberg presents 

follows. Meeting. 3:30 p.m.; lecture. 4:30 p.m. 
Colchester. 3:30 p.m. Free. Info, 861-2343. 


business 

HOW TO COMMERCIALIZE YOUR IDEA: 

community 

TUESDAY VOLUNTEER NIGHTS: Folks lend a hand 


SWING DANCE PRACTICE SESSION: Twinkle-toed 

Club. Burlington, 7:30-9:30 p.m. 


film 

KNIGHTS OF THE MYSTIC MOVIE CLUB: Cinema 

Junction. 8 p.m. Free. Info. 356-2776. 

games 

CHESS CLUB: Checkmate! Players ages 6 and up 

3-4:15 p.m. Free. Info. 849-2420. 

GAMING FOR TEENS & ADULTS: Tabletop games 


health & fitness 


DROP-IN HATHA YOGA: Betty Molnar leads a gen- 

Colchester. 4:30-5:30 p.m. Free. Info. 264-5660. 

GENTLE YOGA WITH JILL LANG: Students get their 

Williston, 5:30-6:30 p.m. Free. Info, 878-4918. 




FIND FUTURE DATES + UPDATES AT SEVE 


NIA WITH SUZY: See SUN.7, North End Studio B. 

VERMONT HEALTH CONNECT PRESENTATION: A 

849-2420. 


'RUDOLPH THE REO-NOSED REINDEER': A reindeer 

Rutland. 7 p.m. Free. Info, 775-0903. 

TODDLER HOLIDAY STORY TIME: Traditional tales 


A VERY MERRY MIDDLE8URY: See WED.3. 

'A WHITE CHRISTMAS': Two World War II veterans 

7 p.m. Free; first come, first served. Info. 540-3018. 

kids 

CREATIVE TUESDAYS: Artists exercise their imagi- 

Burlington, 3-5 p.m. Free. Info. 865-7215. 

FAIRFAX STORY HOUR: 'WE ARE ARTISTS!’: Good 

HIGHGATE STORY HOUR: See WED.3. 

MUSIC WITH MR. CHRIS: Singer, storyteller and 

parents. Buttered Noodles. Williston. 10-10:30 a.m. 
Free. Info. 764-1810. 

PRESCHOOL STORY TIME & CRAFT: Entertaining 


STORIES WITH MEGAN: See IV 
11:30 a.m' Free. Info. B65-7216. 

STORY EXPLORERS: YOU ARE A LION!: Kiddos 

a.m. Free with admission, $9.50-12.50. Info. 
877-324-6386. 

STORY TIME FOR 3- TO 5-YEAR-OLDS: See WED.3. 
STORY TIME FOR BABIES & TODDLERS: Picture 

TECH TUESDAYS: Youngsters tackle e-crafts. 

p.m. Free. Info. 223-4665. 

TEEN ART STUDIO: A local artist inspires adoles- 

WORLD MUSIC CHOIR: See WED.3. 


FRENCH CONVERSATION GROUP: Beginner-to- 
skills. El Gato Cantina, Burlington. 4:30-6 p.m. Free. 

PAUSE-CAFE FRENCH CONVERSATION: French 

Free. Info, 363-2431. 


music 

VERMONT YOUTH ORCHESTRA CHORUS & 
CONCERT CHORALE: Highlights of Christoph 

Michael's College. Colchester. 7 p.m. $7-12, Info, 

talks 

ERIC HYNES: Birds of a feather flock together! 

LUNCH & LEARN: Artist Monica DiGiovanni lends 


NATIONAL THEATRE LIVE: Drawn from real-life 

$18.1 nfo. 863-5966. Catamount Arts Center. St. 
Johnsbury. 8 p.m. $16-24. Info, 748-2600. 

words 

'SUTRA OF GOLDEN LIGHT READING: A group 

5:30 p.m.; reading. 6:30-7:30 p.m. Free; $8 for din- 
ner; preregister. Info. 633-4136. 

BOOK DISCUSSION GROUP: Bibliophiles exchange 

Burlington, 6:30 p.m. Free. Info, 865-7216. 
WRITER'S CIRCLE: Lit lovers of all skill levels put 

888-492-8218, ext 300. 


WED. 10 


DRONE PILOT PRESENTATION: Attendees learn 


‘VATICAN MUSEUMS 3D’: Awe-inspiring footage 


500 years. Palace 9 Cinemas. South Burlington. 7 
p.m. $12.50. Info. 660-9300. 

bazaars 

INTERNATIONAL MARKET: Handmade items from 


BEGINNER SPANISH LESSONS: Newcomers de- 

5:30-7 p.m. $20. Info. 324-1757. 




WED.10 » P.68 



Opvown in 
C-Mftsbufv/, VT 


82 S. Winooski Ave. 
Burlington, VT 05401 
Open 7 days a week, 


(802) 861-9700 
www.citymarket.coop 



MOUNT AIN 


30 Church St. Burlington 658-6452 
Mon-Sat 9-9, Sun 10-6 
www.AppleMountain.net 


Find holiday gifts 
for everyone on your 
list at locally owned 
Phoenix Books. 


THINK 

LOCAL 

FIRST. 

THINK 

COMMUNITY 

FIRST. 

THINK 

PHOENIX 

FIRST. 



www.phoenixbooks.biz 







calendar 


usher in the season with a flourish! the Christmas spirit! - Chris Burt 

- Mousa Ishaq Stunning voices and music 

• truly begin for me until your concert! highlight of the holiday set 



SEVEN DAYS , 


BERNIE 

☆beat 



The U.S. Senate's most outspoken independent 
is considering a run for president. How did he 
get this far? Retrace "Bernie's Journey”— from 
fist-pumping mayor of Burlington to skilled 
senatorial soloist. 


Find out what 
Sen. Sanders is 
up to this week at 
berniebeat.com » 


★ Bernie's 1987 folk album 

★ Bern This trivia quiz 

★ Multimedia timeline 

★ Campaign map 

★ Digitized archives 
from Vanguard Press 
and Vermont Times 






ARTS - DINING • SHOPPING 


Montpelier 


artwalk 

downtown montpelier 


Friday, December 5 

Stroll downtown 
Montpelier and enjoy art 

stores and boutiques 
while taking in the holiday 




Holiday Celebration 

Saturday, December 6 
Cookie Decorating: 12:30 pm 
Holiday Program with caroling and a reading 
of “Twas the Night Before Christmas”: 2 pm 
Santa: 2:30—4 pm 

Join the staff and students of New England Culinary 

Later in the afternoon, Santa comes to downtown 
Montpelier. Come meet him and tell him what you're 
wishing for Christmas. Fun for the whole family. 

City Center, 89 Main Street. Free. 


FINE TEAS, WINES, SMALL PLATES 



Drink, Learn, Relax, Create 

12/10 - Create Your Own Pop-up Cards 
$20 inc. wine or tea, 7:30pm 
12/11 - Exercise for Women over 40 
Free talk, 3:30pm 
12/13 - Live Music: Borealis Duo 
[tee (tips recommended), 7:30pm 
Thoughtful gifts 

Gift Sets • Tea/Wine Accessories 
Local Pottery, Candles & Honey 
+1 Stale Street • Montpelier 
802-552-8105 • Free Wifi 




Wish, List & Gift 

Nights Gift Night 

Open 'til 7pm with sweets & Open 'til 6pm with craft beer, 

bubbly. The perfect chance snacks, free gift wrapping 
to make your holiday gift list & plenty of help finding the 







Kids ages 5-13 wow the crowd with 
^ two-minute acts showcasing their 

talents. Performances by Urban ^Mgp, 
Dance Complex, Regal Gymnastics, 
McFadden Irish Dance Company 
and Very Merry Theatre provide 

additional entertainment. WyyM 

. Saturday, December 13, T 

at 12 p.m. V™ 

•• Higher Ground Ballroom 

Kids 6 & under free \ 

r $7 in advance, $10 at the door. 

Visit kidsvt.com/talentshow for ticket information 


teak# 

swm 


4-regal 

(gymnastics ‘Academy 


BlueCross BlueShield 
of Vermont 







THE FOLLOWING CLASS LISTINGS ARE PAID 
ADVERTISEMENTS. ANNOUNCE YOUR CLASS FOR AS 
LITTLE AS S13.75/WEEK (INCLUDES SIX PHOTOS AND 
UNLIMITED DESCRIPTION ONLINE). SUBMIT YOUR 
CLASS AD AT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTCLASS. 


St. Burlington. Info: 865-4546. 

CONTEMPORARY DANCE: 
LOOKING DEEPER: This Intensive 

sational structures, the aim will 

EXPLORING CONNECTIONS: 
GROUNDING: The Exploring 




Fri.. Dec. 5, 5:45-7:45 p.m. Cost: 

153 Main St. Burlington. Info: ' 
65 2-454B. flynnarts.org. 


gardening 


GIFTS FROM THE GARDEN: 
LOTIONS. SALVES & LIP BALM: 

13. 2-4 p.m. Cost- $?S/person. 

660-3505. 

MASTER GARDENER 201S 
COURSE: Learn the keys to a 




Weekly on Tue.. Feb. 3-Apr. 28. 


$55. 

VIT Studios, Various loca- 

St. Albans. White River Jet, 


STONE WALL WORKSHOP: 


Hinesburg. Weekly on Sat. Jan. 


a.m.-3:30 p.m. Cost S100/l-day 

Plants. 2408 Shelburne Falls 
Rd., Hinesburg. Info: Queen City 
Soil & Stone. Charley MacMartin. 
318-2411. macmartin@igc.org. 

WINTER TERRARIUMS: Learn to 

J7. 6-8 p.m. Cost: $ 20/person + 

Center Info: 660-3505. 

healing arts 

CONSCIOUS BREATHWORK 





needed. Wed, Dec. 3&10& Thu.. 
$20/1.7S-hour class. Location: 


College St. 3rd floor, Burlington. 


helen day 


Helen Day Art Center 


WATERCOLOR: WINTER 
LANDSCAPE PAINTING W/ 
ROBERT O'BRIEN: Painting the 


Sat. Dec. 6. 9:30 a.m.-3: 30 p.m. 
Cost SlOO/person ; $75/mem- 
bers. Location: Helen Day Art 
Center. 90 Pond St, Stowe, info: 
253-83S8. education@helenday. 


WISDOM OF THE HERBS 

Herbs 2015. a unique experi- 

26. May 23-24, Jun. 27-28. Jul. 
25-26. Aug. 22-23. Sep. 26-27. 
OcL 24-25 and Nov. 7-8, 2015. 
Tuition $1,750. VSAC non-degree 




language 

ANNOUNCING SPANISH 
CLASSES: Join us for adult 




Feb. break. Cost: S225/10 classes 


VERMONT BRAZILIAN JIU- 










WU XING CHINESE MARTIAL 

on Tue.. 7-9 p.m.: Fri.. 6-8 p.m.; 
& Sat.. 17 a.m.-T p.m. Pay by the 

Tao Motion Studio. 180 Flynn 
Chinese Martial Arts. 355-1301. 


LEARN TO MEDITATE: Through 

MEDITATION » P.74 






EVERYDAY 3-4PM FREE SLICE with $5 purchase 

MON. TUE. 

WED. 

THURS. 

FREE KIDS FREE KIDS 

$1.00 

$5.50 OR 

PIZZA PASTA 

OFF 

$6.50 

1 TOPPING with purchase 

ALL 

2 slices & a 

with purchase ,k, B | Bn t: 

DRAFT 

$5.50 OP 

equivalent (1 free kids 

BEERS 

2 slices a PBR or 

wlhl^opping^r SI 0 spent) 


for $6.50 

every SI 0 spent) 




igggHOUNTAIN 

' PIZZERIA 6 LOt'NGE 

PIECA5S0 

.COM 



Where Mountain Chic 
Meets Urban Casual 
20% OFF PURCHASES 









classes 


THE FOLLOWING CLASS LISTINGS ARE PAID 
ADVERTISEMENTS. ANNOUNCE YOUR CLASS FOR AS 
LITTLE AS 513.75/WEEK (INCLUDES SIX PHOTOS AND 
UNLIMITED DESCRIPTION ONLINE). SUBMIT YOUR 
CLASS AD AT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTCLASS. 






performing arts 

MUSICAL THEATRE AUDITION 
WORKSHOP WITH LEGALLY 
BLONDE'S KATE WETHERHEAD: 


Theatre School in New York 

Session 2: Dec. 6, 1:30-4:30 
p.m. Session 3: Dec. 6. 5-B p.m. 
Cost: $50/participants; 5 25/ 




SNAKE-STYLE TAI CHI CHUAN: 

The Yang Snake Style is a 




100 Church 
St.. Burlington. Info: 564-7902. 

YANG-STYLE TAI CHI: The slow 




p.m v Sat. 6:30 a.m. S16/class. 
SBO/mo., $160/3 mo. Location: 
Mindful Breath Tal Chi ( formerly 



Two Funding Opportunities 
for VT Small Businesses 


NEW THIS YEAR! Vermont EPSCoR Pilot Projects 

VT EPSCoR RII Track-l grant, Research on Adap- 
Basin (RACC). % P 


Vermont EPSCoR Small Business Innovation 
Research / Small Business Technology Transfer 
(SBIR/STTR) Phase (0) 

lions to federal SBIR / STTR programs. 


VT PT 


fIoatingbridgefoodandfarms.com 

facebook.com/floatingbridgefoodandfanns • 802-276-0787 


-.VERMONT U SDA 


Saturday, Dec. 13th 10-4 | Sunday, Dec. 14th 11-3 


at Green Mountain Girls Farm 
923 Loop Rd, Northfield, VT 

Slice of Life Demos 

Growing Winter Greens • Know Your Farmer, Know Your Pizza 
Festive Holiday Drinks . Cold Season Teas 
Class: Holiday Table Arrangements 

Local food and gifts • Farm Tours 
Thee Cutting 9.4 both days at nearby LH Stowell & Son Christmas Trees 
l59lTwin Pond Rd, Brookfield, VT 


HOLIDAY MARKET 

AND CHRISTMAS TREE CUTTING 


Floating Bridge 
Food & Farms 


r£Z QVcc 0 

Funding ptwMtd by N5f IPS 1 ill 11 7 


Call for Proposals 

at uvm.edu/EPSCoR ' 




= CLASS PHOTOS + MORE INFO ONLINE S 


yoga 

BURLINGTON HOT YOGA: TRY 
SOMETHING DIFFERENT!: 

Method Hot Yogo in o 95-de- 


ence. Get hot: 2-for-l offer. STS. 
Location: North End Studio B . 


EVOLUTION YOGA: Evolution 

Beginner, advanced, kids, babies. 


5130/class card, SS-lO/cammu- 

Yoga. 20 Kilburn St.. Burlington. 
Info: 864-9642, evolutionvt.com. 

HONEST YOGA. THE ONLY 
DEDICATED HOT YOGA FLOW 
CENTER: Honest Yoga offers 


trainings at the 200 - and 

or S 130/10 -class card. Si 2/ 
SlOOYlO-class punch card. 

150 Dorset St.. Blue Mall, next to 
Sport Shoe Center. S. Burlington. 




YOGA ROOTS: Yoga Roots 

Holiday Meditations with Charlie 


Dec' 7 & 14 and from 3-6 p.m. 


online! Location: Yoga Roots. 120 

Info: 9BS-0090. 


Holiday Shopping That Pays You Back! 

Now through December 24 




After your visit with Santa 

KIDS EAT FREE 

with the purchase of one 
adult lunch at the 
Apple Core Luncheonette 

‘Offer good for kids ten and under | 


Cactus Cafe 


Stocking Stuffers 

$50 gift certificates for $40 

Book Your Holiday Party With Us! 

2160 Mountain Road • Stowe 

For reservations: 802-253-7770 
Apres Ski • Serving from 4:30 nightly 


ColdHollow.t 






The Dean’s List 


s 

An interview with Dean Ween 

BY ETHAN DE SEIFE 

~ s half of genre-busting duo Ween, Mickey 

jj II Melchiondo (aka Dean Ween) made a living 
confounding the ears of listeners worldwide. 
K Wl Though their bizarro humor and top-notch 
chops carried over from album to album over nearly 
« three decades, no two Ween albums truly sound alike. 

2 A not entirely amicable split in 2012 sent Melchiondo 

5 and Aaron Freeman (Gene Ween) along different 
w paths. Freeman released, of all things, an album of 
Rod McKuen covers, and later formed a band called 
FREEMAN. Melchiondo — who, even during Ween’s 
musical reign, also played in Moistboyz, Z-Rock and 
Queens of the Stone Age, to name a few — continues 
to rock pretty damn hard in his latest endeavor, the 
y Dean Ween Group. And when he’s not enhancing his 
§■ legacy as one of rock's finest modern guitarists, he can 
S be found a-sea. A lifelong fisherman, Melchiondo has 


captained a fishing boat from the New Jersey coast for 

Melchiondo doesn’t grant many interviews these 
days; he’d much rather be playing music or fishing. In 
advance of the Dean Ween Group’s show at Stowe’s 
Rust)' Nail on December 6, though, he took some time 
to speak to Seven Days about LPs, fish and Phish. 

SEVEN DAYS: I was a little surprised that you’re 
using your "Ween" name — I thought maybe you 
were trying to get a little distance from that. 

DEAN WEEN: No, I would never do that. I’m using 
[the Dean Ween Group] as an opportunity to play with 
people who I’d always wanted to play with. I’m trying 
not to do the same thing for very long. I think, after 
these coming shows, I'm going to switch up the whole 
band completely. Ween was great because there were 


no limitations. We were always changing it up. So it’s 
great to carry that on in the current project. 

SD: You mentioned that Ween was "old-fashioned" 
about albums. How so? 

DW: There was no reason for us to wait as long as we 
did [between albums]. For every one of the 15 songs 
that made it onto a Ween record, there were 500 other 
songs that didn’t make it We just put a lot of pressure 
on ourselves to make albums. I think we should have 
just put out EPs every month rather than wait under all 
that pressure. 

SD: Seems like one thing that's been lost is the art 
of sequencing an album. 

DW: Yeah, we put a lot of work into that. [That loss] is 
very, very depressing to me. I pulled out my turntable 
about a month ago, and I’m getting back into my record 
collection again. I’ve found that I’m listening to a lot 
more music because of it. I’ve fallen back in love with 
my record collection, and I have about 10,000 albums. 
With my albums around, I listen to 'em every day. I 
want to hear a dozen great songs in an order that’s well 
thought out. But people don’t buy [albums] anymore, 
and it stinks. 


s@und bites 



The Beat Goes On 

It seems like it’s been ages since last we 
heard from Upper Valley Americana 
outfit pariah beat. In part that’s because, 
well, it has been ages. 2012, by my count. 

Though the band's Facebook page 
has shown some sporadic signs of life 
recently, its website hasn’t been updated 
since that year. PB did release a new 
record, New Depression, at some point 
in the last two years. You can download 
it by donation via said dormant website. 
And I recommend you do. It’s a pretty 
raucous little slice of honky-tonk and 
rockabilly. But otherwise, the band has 
been awfttlly quiet of late. And that’s too 
bad. Theirs is a uniquely rambunctious 
take on twang that’s a lot of fun on 
record as well as onstage. Find out for 
yourself when they swing by Charlie O’s 
World Famous in Montpelier for a rare 
gig this Saturday, December 6. 

Fortunately, Pariah Beat cofounder 
billy sharff has kept busy in the 
meantime. He recently released a new 
solo recording through his Bandcamp 
page, This Side of Town, which you 
really should hear. In my estimation, it’s 
one of the best local singer-songwriter 
records of 2014. 

(Point of order: Sharff technically 
lives just over the state line in New 
Hampshire. But since he gigs regularly 
in the Green Mountains and Pariah Beat 
are a Vermont band, we’re claiming him 
as local. Suck it, Granite State.) 


Sharff's latest solo album is a stark, 
low-key affair: just a man and his 
weathered guitar and equally weathered 
voice. And it’s beautiful. But don’t just 
take my word for it. The online music 
mag PopMatters recently reviewed 
it and came to the same conclusion. 
Wrote critic ed whitelock, the record 
“introduces a singer-songwriter in the 
vein of john prine or the late fellow 
New Hampshire artist bill morrissey." 
Whitelock goes on to say that Sharff’s 
stories of lost love and restless rambling 
are “engaging and familiar, like the 
wintry neighborhood street photo 
featured on the album cover.” 

Agreed on all counts. Sharff shares 
Prine’s sensibility and, on occasion, 
his vocal timbre. And as with that 
great songwriter, Sharff’s worldview 
is slightly askew. Even when he’s 
lamenting a lost love, as on “Like a 
Drug,” which equates getting over a 
relationship to withdrawal, his words 
still have an amiable, relatable quality. 
It’s sad, sure. But it’s also comforting. 

Sharff's latest reminds me in many 
ways of joe pub’s 2009 debut EP Nation 
of Heat. Both records are spare and 
plainspoken, able to evoke depths of 
emotion with little more than a raspy 



turn of phrase and a simple guitar 
strum. For a more current comparison, 
check out another Joe, joe purdy, 
and his 2014 album Eagle Rock Fire, 
a similarly sparse, unfettered work 
that’s on my short list of the year’s best 
records. 

In a recent email, Sharff writes that a 
new Pariah Beat record is in the works, 
but he doesn’t say when that album 
might come out He says the band is, 
"enjoying the golden years. Taking 
it easy, but taking it just the same.” 
Translation: We’ll release it when we 
release it. 

In the meantime, fans would do well 
to dig into This Side of Town, especially 
as many of our neighborhood streets 
begins to resemble the one on Sharff’s 
album cover. It’s a great winter record. 

BiteTorrent 

Comedy fans, take note. Actually, 
everybody with a working intellect, 
take note. Comedian w. kamau bell 
will perform at Club Metronome 
this Thursday, December 4. If you're 
unfamiliar with him, Bell is among the 
most provocative and outspoken comics 


For up-to-the-minute news abut the 
local music scene, follow (“DanBolles 
on Twitter or read the Live Culture blog: 

sevendaysvt.com/liveculture. 
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for the holidays 

Create a cozy and welcoming 
home this holiday season 
with the lighting designs 
from Klchler. The Lighting 
House offers thousands of 
choices in home lighting 
and accents. 
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THE LIGHTING 
HOUSE 


Lighting or Porch and Patio Furniture, 
Doesn't Matter. 

WE BEAT INTERNET PRICING. PERIOD. 


RT 7 Shelburne Road • 985-2204 

Open 7 Days A Week 
www.TheLightingHouse.net 
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The Dean’s List « R7 6 

So I’m going to approach [the Dean 
Ween Group] a little differently and 
have singles available all the time — like, 
every month — and then when there’s 
enough to compile them into a record, 
I’ll do it that way. I'm going to put a lot 
of attention into making great singles 
and great videos for the web. And tour 
a lot. The only way to really sustain 
yourself as a musii ‘ 
day and age is to 
thought that I’d be _ 
ting away from thal 
at this point ii 
career, but I’ve 
rolled with it. 


SD: I’ve puzzled 
over how 
Ween's fan base 
changed over 
time. It started 
out as avant-garde 
rock nerds and wound 
up as a jam-band crowd. 

DW: Well, we had a lot of songs, 
and we played three-hour sets, so it 
appealed to that crowd. Maybe it was 
the fact that Phish covered our material. 


I’m completely focused. It’s almost 
trance-like. When I’m on the water, I'm 
just 100 percent in the moment. When I 
step on that boat, everything just melts 
away completely. It's very hard to find 
things like that in your life. It’s almost 
like meditation. 

SD: Are there parts of your musi- 
cal career that make you 
especially proud? 

W: All of it. I have no 
creative regrets. I'm 
very proud to say 
that. I don’t think 
Ween ever made 
a bad record. It's 
meaningful work, 
because even 
if it’s just for a 
night, at a concert, 
’ you’re making 
people happy, and 
that’s a privilege. I can’t 
imagine being someone 
who hates his job. I would 
kill myself. I have a gig tomorrow in 
Baltimore, and I can’t wait. And it’s, like, 
my 5,000th gig. 



SD: Speaking of, tell me about the 
fishing trips you've been leading. 

DW: I’ve been a fishing nut since I was a 
little kid. My parents had a house down 
on the [Jersey] shore, and my father had 
a boat. Then, as Ween got more popular, 
I used to think about 
fishing all the time. 

Even on tour, I’d book 
trips when we 
playing in good fishing 
destinations. One of 
my best friends got 
his captain’s license 
and inspired me to 
to sea school and 
my captain’s license. 

I figured this’d be a 
perfect second career 
for me. After a tour, it's 
just the perfect way to unwind. I run 
a boat out on the ocean out of Belmar, 
N. J. I’ve pulled back from it this year to 
focus more on music, but when Ween 
broke up a few years ago, I went into it 
big-time, running 200 trips a year. 

SD: Have you found any similarities 
between music and fishing? 

DW: Both are labors of love. For both, 
when you’re doing it, you’re in the 
moment. When the music is good, I 
forget that there's even a crowd there. 


SD: How did you deal with the 
criticism that Ween was "just a joke 
band"? 

DW: That was a really small part of 
what we did, but I’m never going to 
stop doing it. And Aaron’s never going 
to stop doing it. People 
could never pigeonhole 
us. You hear about a 
band playing at the 
local bar tonight, and 
you ask me what they 
sound like, and I’ll say, 
“Well, they sound like 
Neil Young and Crazy 
Horse.” OK, there’s 
your answer. A guy 
came to fix my heater 
today, and he said, 
“What kind of music 
do you make?” I never know what to 
say, so I told him it was classic rock. 
“Oh, so you play covers?” I said no. 
I just wear them out until they stop 
asking questions. I gave him a CD 
of White Pepper and sent him on his 
way. © 
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on the planet, especially when it conies 
to sociopolitical issues. He's been a 
guest on shows and podcasts such as 
“Real Time With bill maher,” “Conan,” 
“The View," “Fresh Air With Terry 
Gross" and “WTF with marc maron," to 
name a few. The New Yorker wrote of 
his sadly short-lived FX show “Totally 
Biased With W. Kamau Bell," "Bell’s 
gimmick is intersectional progressivism: 
he treats racial, gay and women’s 
issues as inseparable.” Yup. Bell was 
also recently named an Ambassador of 
Racial Justice by the ACLU. So there’s 
that. 

We’ll have an interview with Bell 
on our arts blog Live Culture prior to 



his Metronome show. In the meantime, 
do yourself a favor and read his recent 
online piece for Vanity Fair, “On Being a 
Black Male, Six Feet Four Inches Tall, in 
America in 2014.” As a white male, five 
feet eight inches tall, it personally gave 
me a lot to think about and puts into 
sharp contrast just how different our 
day-to-day lives in these United States 
redly are. 


In lighter news, the holiday season 
is officially upon us. You know what 
that means, right? Well, yes, obscene 
displays of consumerism, awkward 
company parties, forced prolonged 
exposure to family and bad sweaters. 

But also, holiday rock shows! 

I'm (mostly) kidding about the 
negative side of the holidays. I actually 
love this time of year, in no small part 
because holiday shows are almost 
always a blast. And I’m betting that 
a holiday fete hosted by the green 
mountain derby dames won't disappoint. 
Find out when the Dames roll into 
the Monkey House in Winooski this 
Saturday, December 6, to deck the halls 
— and likely, each other — with local 
rockers dr. green, lake milk and all-girl 
misfits tribute band miss fits. The show, 
dubbed Jingle Balls Rock, is a benefit for 
GMDD. 


In other benny news, get down, give back, 
a new organization founded by local 
electronic producer eric hopwood — aka 
korbin music — debuts the first in a series 
of benefit dance parties at ArtsRiot in 
Burlington this Thursday, December 4. 
The party will feature DJ johnny utah, 

DJVU WITH RYAN DENNO, Korbill Musk 

and local hip-hop heroes the lynguistic 
civilians. There will also be a silent 
auction with donated prizes from a slew 
of cool local businesses. All proceeds 
will go to local homeless shelters. 


Last but not least, my favorite gimmick 
of the week comes courtesy of the 
folks at Nectar’s and their lively 
Bluegrass Thursday series. This week's 
installment features a local band 
called dojo that specializes in “’80s 
ninja slamgrass.” What's that, you ask? 
Basically, it's bluegrass covers of 1980s 
rock classics — think “Sweet Child of 
Mine” with the lead riff on a mandolin. 
Really. 

Intrigued? Mortified? A little of 
both? I hear ya. But the band has some 
serious pedigree, with clint bierman, jeff 
vallone and peter day of the grift. Those 
guys are all great, so I'm inclined to give 
the benefit of the doubt and suggest 
their show this Thursday, December 4, 
will be a fun one. 

On a semi-related note, I recall 
hearing stories a few years back about 
a Middlebury-area bluegrass band that 
specialized in Bon Jovi covers. But I 
never saw them and was never able to 
track them down. They’ve seemingly 
since evaporated into the ether. That 
band’s name: ban jovi. © 
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Where the Wilde Things Are Brooklyn-based indie-pop outfit lucius broke out in a big way with their 2013 debut 
album Wildewoman. The record’s synthy, hook-heavy charms and synchronistic dual vocal assault drew raves from critics around the globe. The New 
York Times, for example, aptly describe the album as “an art-school take on girl-group soul," while the Boston Globe lauded the band as “the most 
welcome addition to pop music this year.” Damn straight. Lucius play the Higher Ground Ballroom in South Burlington this Thursday, December 4, 
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REVIEW this 

Doom Service, I 
Want to Believe In... 

(GET STOKED! RECORDS, CASETTE. DIGITAL 
DOWNLOAD) 

As is the circle of life in the Burlington 
music scene, when one band breaks 
up, another rises to take its place. The 
new band often features basically the 
same dudes or dudettes from the old 
band, minus maybe that one guy nobody 
really liked all that much, but he had the 
soundproofed basement so you put up 
with him. This game of musical chairs 
crosses genre boundaries, from local hip- 
hop to indie rock and beyond. But it has 
always been especially prevalent in the 
city’s close-knit heavy-music community. 
For decades now, it has seemed like every 
other week brought some new hardcore 
or punk band with some degree of 
separation from Drowningman. 

Which brings us to Doom Service. 
While none of the band’s four members 
logged time with Simon Brody’s fabled 
1990s hardcore band, they do have a legit 
local pedigree. The band is composed of 
three former members of the late local 
post-hardcore band 10K Volt Ghost: Roy 
Larsen, Jeff Foran and Justin Gonyea. 

The last is a former Seven Days employee 


and the founder of Get Stoked! Records. 
Rounding out the band is Tyler Daniel 
Bean, a successful solo artist who has 
been kicking around the hardcore scene in 
various bands for years. 

Fans of 10K Volt Ghost will find a lot 
to like about Doom Service’s debut EP, 

I Want to Believe In... Much like 10KVG 
offered a bracing fusion of punk and post- 
hardcore, Doom Service forcibly smash 
together various strains of heavy music. 
Instrumentally, they retain lOKVG’s 
melodic bent and knack for intricate yet 
punishing and dynamic changes. But 
Doom Service's looseness stands out. 

This is immediately apparent. Opener 
“You’re Meddling With Powers You 
Can’t Possibly Comprehend" begins as 
serene, guitar-fueled postrock that sounds 
something like an Explosions in the Sky 
outtake. It builds as a sludgy faux-ballad, 
hinting at a furious breakout that never 
comes. Well, not until the next cut, 
anyway. 

“1.21 Gigawatts?! Great Scott!!’’ 
explodes with anthemic, fist-pumping 
punk hooks and raucous guitar shredding 
that borders on arena rock — and quite 
awesomely, at that. 

“Fear of a Bot Planet” continues that 
energetic assault. Vocal duties throughout 
the EP are split between Larsen and 
Gonyea, with the former howling in a 
(slightly) more melodic manner than the 


Adam Reczek, 

In the Night, for 
the Morning 

(SELF-RELEASED, VINYL, DIGITAL DOWNLOAD) 

In my last review of an Adam Reczek 
record, his 2012 effort Buttoned From 
the Bottom Up, I confessed that I’d been 
rooting for the then-local songwriter to 
finally put it all together. Having reviewed 
each of his previous works, I’d had a front 
row seat to his maturation. Though he’s 
not a naturally great songwriter, on each 
album he’s proved he can develop the 
elements to become one. 

Reczek’s 2009 debut. The Window 
Seat, while extremely rough, showed he 
had heart, if not yet a way with words. 

His 2010 follow-up EP, Fork in the Road, 
was a modest improvement and showed 
Reczek had dedication and a knack for 
melody. Buttoned was yet another step in 
the right direction. But, whether due to 
a frustrating reliance on lyrical cliches, 
predictable melodies, intonation issues or 
simply the occasional clunker amid more 



missing. 

Now returned to Vermont after a stint 
in Massachusetts, Reczek is back with a 
new record, In the Night, for the Morning. 
And in line with his previous arc, it 
suggests real progress. Yet the album also 
reveals that Reczek is still prone to similar 
artistic pitfalls. 

His latest, however, is by far his 
best-sounding record. That sonic polish 
is matched by a newfound attention 
to arranging. Reczek is a gifted multi- 
instrumentalist and expertly weaves a 
warm tapestry with guitars, mandolin, 
banjo, keyboards and drums, all of which 
he plays himself. His arrangements are 
dynamic and inventive, giving much of the 
album a strong folk-rock edge. But that’s 
about the only edge to In the Night. 

Part of the problem is Reczek’s overly 
polite vocal delivery. Listening to the 
album, the comparison that comes to 
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latter, who favors a raspier bent. Both are 
generally effective — though Larsen could 
pay closer attention to pitch. The contrast 
between die two is engaging, shading 
Larsen’s tracks in an emo-ish light and 
Gonyea’s with more of an aggro edge. 

The EP closes on “Black Oil," a four- 
and-a-half-minute epic on which Doom 
Service truly flex their muscles. Larsen 
wails call-and-response vocals with Bean 
and Foran, while a torrent of chunky 
guitars swirls around them, punctuated 
by thunderous drums. It's perhaps the 
EP’s most ambitious track and certainly 
its most dramatic. And it bodes well for 
future Doom Service recordings — or 
whatever band these cats find themselves 
in the next time around. 

I Want to Believe In... by Doom Service 
is available at doomservice.bandcamp. 
com. The band plays 242 Main in 
Burlington this Saturday, December 6, 
with Tyler Daniel Bean, Self Defense 
Family and Bleak 
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mind is Kermit the Frog’s melancholy 
nephew Robin singing “Halfway Down 
the Stairs.” Reczek isn’t possessed of a 
particularly pretty voice. Throughout 
the record, you get the sense he’s trying 
to smooth out the imperfections, which 
makes him sound timid and undercuts the 
power of his songwriting. 

Particularly on cuts such as the 
mournful “Five Months More” and wistful 
“April Song,” Reczek offers some truly 
gripping passages. He’d be well served 
to embrace his unconventional timbre, 
which would add gravitas to his often 
astute and emotionally raw poetry. And 
he’d be far from the first singer-songwriter 
not to let a subpar voice get in the way. 

If nothing else, In the Night, for 
the Morning proves Adam Reczek is 
determined. And with each new record, 
he takes a step closer to being the artist he 
so clearly wants to be. My guess is he'll get 
there soon. I’m still rooting for him. 

In the Night, for the Mominghy 
Adam Reczek is available at adamreczek. 
bandcamp.com. 
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Midwinter Fest 

at Groennfell Meadery 

Saturday, December 13, 2-10 pm 
Free Admission & Free FoodL 



Outdoor Gear Exchange 

HOLIDAY SAVINGS 
CONTINUES! 

Climbing gear for you 
or your belay partner! 

r 25% OFF 

M Black Diamond 
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Camping gear & 
accessories 
make great gifts! 
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Backpacks to hit the 
trail or the slopes! 



37 Church Street 
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FRI.5 

burlington 

BLEU NORTHEAST SEAFOOD: Paul Asbell Trio 


CLUB METRONOME: Back to the Future Friday 
FINNIGANS PUB: DJ Jon Demus (reggae). 10 p.r 
JUNIPER: Cynthia Braren Trio (Jazz). 8:30 p.m.. 






Chittenden county 

HIGHER GROUND SHOWCASE LOUNGE: First 

JERICHO CAFE & TAVERN: Carol Anne Jones & Will 

THE MONKEY HOUSE: Manbando (rock). 5:30 p.m.. 
tree. Crazyhearse, Olno Bravo. Smokin' Gun (rock). 
9 p.m., $3-5. 


barre/montpelier 

CAPITOL GROUNDS CAFE: Miranda Moody Miller 
CHARLIE 0‘S: Starilne Rhythm Boys (rockabilly). 


SWEET MELISSA'S: Honky Tonk Happy Hour with 



stowe/smuggs area 



northeast kingdom 


outside Vermont 

MONOPOLE: Tar Iguana (rock). 10 pjn.. Free. 

MONOPOLE DOWNSTAIRS: Happy Hour Tunes & 


SAT.6 


EU NORTHEAST SEAFOOD: Pi 






Meat Hooks Dino Bravo, the pro wrestler, was best known for his time in the World Wrestling Federation in the 1980s. 
Well, that and his massive guns. He billed himself as the “World’s Strongest Man," and he might not have been far otf. dino bravo, the 
band, are a Vermont-based rock group who specialize in heavy, Black Sabbath-inspired guitar riffage and anthemic hooks that owe 
a debt to the cheeky work of Ween. What do they have to do with each other? Absolutely nothing! We just really like wrestling. And 
good rock bands. Dino Bravo play the Monkey House in Winooski this Friday, December 5, as part of a local showcase also featuring 

CRAZYHEARSE and SMOKIN' GUN. 


PIZZA BARRIO: Wallace (jazz). E p.m„ Tree. 

RADIO BEAN COFFEEHOUSE: Acoustic Brunch with 





RED SQUARE: Kat Wright & the Indomitable Soul 


HE SKINNY PANCAKE (BURLINGTON): Closi 


ZEN LOUNGE: Miami Fever with DJs Atak, Fa 



Chittenden county 

HIGHER GROUND BALLROOM: The Let It Snow 


HIGHER GROUND SHOWCASE LOUNGE: Tu 


THE MONKEY HOUSE: Jingle Balls Rock with the 


VENUE NIGHTCLUB: Tim Brick, the Hillside 




POSITIVE PIE (MONTPELIER): Hot Neon Magic 
WHAMMY BAR: Michelle Rodriguez (solo ukulele). 

stowe/smuggs area 



mad river valley/waterbury 

THE RESERVOIR RESTAURANT & TAP ROOM: 


middlebury area 


TWO BROTHERS TAVERN LOUNGE & STAGE: 



northeast kingdom 

THE PARKER PIE CO.: Tritium Well (rock). 8 p.m.. 



outside Vermont 

MONOPOLE: Mike Pedersen & Friends (rock), 10 
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1 large. 1 -topping pizza, 2 liter Coke 
product, pumpkin cheesecake bites 


2 large, 1 -topping pizzas & 2-liter Coke product 


Vermont Wild 


■.VermontWild. 


973 Roosevelt Highway 
Colchester • 6S5-5SSO 
www.threebrotherspizzavt.com 





HALFLOUNGE SPEAKEASY: 


MANHATTAN 


RADIO BEAN COFFEEHOUSE: 


HALFLOUNGE SPEAKEASY: 


MANHATTAN Pi: 


PIECASSO PIZZERIA & LOUNGE: 

middlebury area 


II SERANI [DANCEHALL] 


Game On Kingston, Jamaica's serani stands at the forefront of modern 
dancehall reggae, even when he doesn’t. As a solo artist, he's been tearing up charts 
since 2008, perhaps most notably with his smash 2009 single "No Games.” But his work 
behind the scenes, producing hits for the likes of Sean Paul and Tony Matterhorn, has 
helped shape the genre for the better part of 15 years. Catch Serani at Venue Nightclub 
in South Burlington this Thursday, December 4, with dj chip and Burlington’s jon demus. 



Want to learn more? 

Contact us at 
sensory.testcenterekeurig. 
or 802.882.2703. 


KEURIG 

GREEN MOUNTAIN 


Have you got good taste? 

The Keurig Green Mountain. Inc. Sensory Test Center is looking for flavor 
enthusiasts to sample a variety of food and beverage products from Green 
Mountain Coffee® and other brands. 

Join us for ongoing sessions at our facility in Waterbury Center. For every 30-45 
minute session you attend, we'll give you an Amazon.com gift card — just 
for giving us your opinion! How sweet is that? 
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Presenting the latest from 
our Farmhouse Series, a 
hopped-up Belgian pale ale. 

Now available in 6-packs 
exclusively in Vermont. 
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December 13, 8 p.m. 

Showcase Lounge f 

Hoople-style honky-tonk with a hint 
of gara ge^punk spunk 
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Or, come by Eyes of the World (168 Battery, Burlington). 


art 


On His Own Terms 

Peter Heller, BCA Center 


WW eal art has the capac- 

ity to make us nervous," 
radical cultural critic 
I m Susan Sontag wrote in 
her influential 1966 essay “Against 
Interpretation.” She went on: “By re- 
ducing the work of art to its content and 
then interpreting that, one tames the 
work of art. Interpretation makes art 
manageable, comformable” (sic). 

Abstract painting, more than any 
other art form, is characterized by a 
“flight from interpretation,” Sontag 
posited. “Since there is no content, there 
can be no interpretation.” 

Which is why so many abstract paint- 
ers, Peter Heller among them, decline 
to say what their work “means.” When 
Heller, who died in 2002, did discuss 
his art, he spoke about its form, not its 
content. And by leaving all his paintings 
untitled, he offered no cues or clues to his 
intentions in creating a body of work over 
35 years in his northern Vermont studios. 

If viewers resist reading meanings 
into the 20 pieces included in a Heller 
retrospective now at Burlington’s BCA 
Center, they may be more apt to ex- 
perience the nervousness that Sontag 
regards as a product of “real art.” A little 
creepiness does permeate many of these 
pieces. They contain shapes suggestive 
of insects, possibly in fossilized form. 
There are wavy excrescences resem- 
bling the antennae or legs of crawling 
bugs, and whitened rods that might be 
bones. Crab claws and carapaces make 
appearances, too. Most of these pieces 
are composed in a subdued palette of 
browns and grays that imparts a melan- 
cholic mood. 

With images lacking narrative and 
devoid of representation, it’s impossible 
to avoid making, or at least seeking, as- 
sociations with familiar objects. But, as 
Sontag would argue, that shouldn’t lead 
to a search for messages in, or motives 
behind, abstract art. 

A curator may, of course, choose 
to ignore Sontag’s stricture against 
interpretation. A wall text introduc- 
ing the BCA show asserts, for example, 
“Heller's abstract paintings reflect an 
inner quest to capture the essence and 
meaning of life.” His work is also said to 
exude “a richness of internal feeling and 
observation.” 



THE TAKE-AWAY IMPRESSION 
IS OF A RESTLESS. QUESTING 

ARTIST WHO PAINTED 
AS HE PLEASED. 

Maybe so. Heller’s biography does 
provide a basis for seeing his art as soul- 
ful and sorrowful. 

He was born in Berlin in 1929 to Hans 
Heller, a Jewish composer and musician, 
and Ingrid Eichwede, a concert pianist 
The couple fled to Paris with their 2-year- 
old son as Hiller was gaining strength. 
The family was again displaced a decade 
later, seeking refuge in the south of 
France when Paris fell to the Nazis. Hans 
Heller was sent to a French prison camp 
for foreigners, while Eichwede and her 
son hid in a goat hut until the war ended. 
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A relative invited the family to settle 
in New York, where Peter would receive 
a degree from Columbia University's 
School of Painting and Sculpture in 
1956. He married Alexandra Noble, a 
fellow art student 
at Columbia, and 
took teaching jobs 
where he could 
find them, includ- 
ing at the University of Vermont in 
1961 and later at Johnson State College. 
Heller taught art at Johnson for several 
years (the college hosted an exhibit of 
his paintings and Alexandra’s sculptures 
earlier this year); he lived in Morrisville 
until his death. 

Heller developed a distinctive style 
that hints at influences by artists such as 
Francis Bacon (1909-1992), a Brit noted 
for raw, abstracted images set in isola- 
tion against austere backdrops. Bacon’s 
impact on Heller is most apparent in a 
large-scale triptych hanging in the rear 
of the BCA gallery that qualifies as the 
showstopper in this well-paced retro- 
spective. It consists of jaggedly geomet- 
ric shapes in mostly blues and grays, 
with an allusion to a crucifixion on the 
right-hand panel and an outburst of red, 
white and yellow in the center portion, 
which has been arranged to suggest the 
impaling of a downy-feathered bird. 

Traces of the proto-surrealist 
Hieronymus Bosch (1450-1516) can be 
seen in Heller’s eerily fantastical forms. 
There’s also a suggestion of Georgia 
O’Keeffe (1887-1986) in the bony shards 
scattered on Heller’s canvases. And the 


sun and moon shapes that appear in a 
number of his paintings could be seen 
as references to the discs that Wassily 
Kandinsky (1866-1944) included in art- 
works that ventured farther and farther 
from the realm of representation. 

But Heller’s work may best be de- 
scribed by indicating what it is not 

Although he studied painting in 
Manhattan while abstract expressionism 
was upending the Western art tradition, 
Heller can’t be accurately associated with 
emancipators of the id such as Jackson 
Pollock and Willem de Kooning. Heller's 
markings are precise and his style of 
painting reveals little about his tech- 
niques. The abstract-expressionist style, 
by contrast, is wildly gestural and rife 
with evidence of how the paint was ap- 
plied. Heller carefully outlines his sinewy 
shapes in black, intending them to be seen 
as separate from one another and from an 
often gently shaded background. 

Heller also springs surprises. His 
pieces are varied in size and tone, with 
the mainly earthy colors seen on the gal- 
lery’s Church Street side giving way to 
a few cool, aquatic compositions as the 
show moves to the City Hall Park side. 
The take-away impression is of a restless, 
questing artist who painted as he pleased, 
without regard for art-world fashions and 
determined to elude interpretation. 

KEVIN J. KELLEY 

INFO 

Peter Heller, paintings, through January 24 
at BCA Center In Burlington, burllngtoncity 
arts.org 


NEW THIS WEEK 

burlington 

0 ANIMAL POWER': Paintings of horse-powered 


0 BOB SEAMAN: Being in Order,' the artists firs 



0 HALEY BISHOP: "Nightly Doodles,' illustra- 



SEABA FOLIO 2003 PROJECT’: Original prints 



0 VERMONT GROUP PHOTOGRAPHY SHOW: 



Chittenden county 

DREAMS ft HALLUCINATIONS': A juried exhibit of 



0 MICHELLE ENNIS JACKSON: Watercolor 



barre/montpelier 

0 SHAMUS MCCAFFREY LANGLOIS:'Liminalil 






0 TIBETAN BUDDHIST THANKGAS: Hand-painted 
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STOWE/SMUGGS AREA SHOWS « P.87 

mad river valley/waterbury 


SEN FRANK MOSS & VARUJAN BOGHOSIAN: 



rutland area 

@ CHAFFEE ART CENTER ANNUAL HOLIDAY 
BOUTIQUE: This juried annual holiday show 
features 100 Items under $100 by Chaffee's membe 


upper valley 

& THE ART OF WILDERNESS': An exhibit of 



ART EVENTS 


7TH ANNUAL SOUTH END HOLIDAY SHOP: Shop for 



HOLIDAY ART WALK: Merchants serve apple elder 




‘Preoccupied’ People who are “preoccupied" become deeply engrossed 
in a thought or subject matter. In the Vermont Metro Gallery’s latest contemporary art 
show, local artists Adrienne Ginter, Diane Shullenberger, Wylie Sofia Garcia and Xavier 
Donnelly show the intricate designs that emerge on paper, canvas and cloth when 
they’re immersed in their mediums. “'Preoccupied’ features visually stunning work that 
demands careful study,” writes the gallerist. “Each artist has accomplished incredibly 
ornate scenes that are impressive at first glance and, upon closer inspection, illustrate 
tiny features diligently cut, sewn, hashed and drawn with the utmost attention to detail.” 
The exhibit runs from December 4 through January 24, with a reception on Thursday, 
December 4, 5:30-7:30 p.m. Pictured: “Large City” by Donnelly. 


MONTPELIER ART WALK: Venues all over sale. Refreshments and live music. Two Rivers 



ONGOING SHOWS 

burlington 



‘CIVIL WAR ERA DRAWINGS FROM THE BECKER 
COLLECTIONS: Drawings for newspaper publlca- 



FROM THE UVM COLLECTIONS': Heirloom Items 
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FINE ART SUPPLIES 

Johnson Holiday Jubilee 

Friday, December 5th, 3-7PM 

FREE Ornament & Dreidei making for kids! 

• 30% off the list price; daily 

• Gift Certificates available 

• Wide selection of beginner art sets and stocking stuffers 

• Shop your favorite brands: Holbein, Golden and Gamblin 


HAVE A SUPER PHUNK-E SEASON!!! 
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CARRYING VAPORIZERS INCLUDING: 

PAX, G PEN & MAGIC FLIGHT 5 
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Bhakti Ziek Textile artist Bhakti Ziek is inspired by ancient Safavid and 
Ottoman narrative tapestries as well as by “places in my own inner world,” she writes. A 
collection of the Randolph artist’s masterfully woven tapestries, titled “Etudes,” currently 
adorns the walls of the Vermont Arts Council's Spotlight Gallery. Through these works, 
Ziek “investigates the internal landscapes of the mind," weaving letters and numbers amid 
abstract, dreamlike backgrounds. “Letters float like leaves, the potential for communication 
not yet formalized,” she writes in her artist statement ‘Tor me, letters are beautiful in their 
own right, which then become exquisite chains of insight.” Through December 30, with a 
reception on Friday, December 5, 4-7 p.m. Pictured: a detail of “Copper." 


and more. Wilbur Room, through May 17. KARA 
WALKER: “Harper's Pictorial History of the Civil 

culture. Through December 12. Info, 656-0750. 

DAVID BETHUEL JAMIESON: Resurrections: Art 
by David Bethuel Jamieson (1963-1992)." a digital 

discussion about HIV/AIDS. Through December 12. 
Info. 656-4200. L/L Gallery. UVM, in Burlington. 
INTY MUENALA: 'Mishky Way. Via Dulce. Sweet Path." 


JAMES V00LER & CAROLYN CROTTY: Abstract 

Curated by SEABA. Through February 28. Inro, 
859-9222. VCAM Studio in Burlington. 

9 JANE ANN KANTOR: Abstract mixed-media 

660-9005. Dostie Bros. Frame Shop in Burlington. 
LINDA SMITH: Storybook-style paintings by the 
SEABA. Through February 28. Info. B59-9222. 
LYNNE REED: "EdgeWalker Paintings," an 


0 MARTIN BOCK: "Healing Art" sc 
6:00-8:30 p.m. Through January 31. Info. 865-7211. 

THE POLITICAL CARTOONS OF JANE CLARK 


December 30. Info, 865-7211. Pickering Room, 

meanings. Through December 31. inro. 338-6459. 

Chittenden county 

GILBERT MYERS: Watercolors by the Willlston 
artist. Through December 3L Info, 899-3211. Emile 

HOMEFRONT & BATTLEFIELD: QUILTS AND 
CONTEXT IN THE CIVIL WAR': More than 70 rare 

4 NATURAL BEAUTIES: JEWELRY FROM ART 
NOUVEAU TO NOW: Nearly 300 works from the 
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-from FANTASIA) 


Danfort hay 

(800) 222-3142 • wwwdanforlhgewl 

Join us for our 
OPEN HOUSE! 


Saturday. December 6th 

ur Mlridlebury Workshop <S Store 9:30am-5:30pm 
FREE inscribing & refreshments, spinning 
demonsirations.entcr to win a 
One-of-a-Kind Oil Lamp! 

IVHddlebury 4 Burlington Waterbury Woodstock 


www.vso.org 


2014/2015 

Masterr 

works 


Anthony Princiotti, conductor 

EVE BEGLARIAN No Delight in Sacrifio 
RIMSKY-KORSAKOV Capriccio Espagnol 


Saturday 

DECEMBER 6, 2014, 8:00 pm 
Flynn Center for the Performing Arts 
Burlington 
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JORDAN DOUGLAS: 'Small Photographs;' a variety 

985-8922. Village Wine and Coffee in Shelburne. 

southgalleryinfoinigmaU.com. Info. 225-614-8037. 
THE POTTERY SHOW: An exhibition of pottery 


9 REVERENCE AND RISK: SURVEYING THE PAST 
AND MAPPING A FUTURE': Paintings of the gritty 

Reception: Friday. December 5, 5:30-7:30 p m. 
Sourdiffe Gallery in Shelburne. 

RYAN THOMPSON: "Plant on Premises,' art that 

2795. McCarthy Arts Center Gallery. St. Michael's 
9 SCOTTIE RAYMOND: 150 Minutes." a show 

Through December 31. Info. 658-2739. The ArtSpace 
SHANLEY TRIGGS: "I Love Vermont' watercolors 

-VISIONS OF THE SEASONS': New paintings by 
Carolyn Walton: pastels by Athenia Schinto; Jewelry 
by Tineke Russell; landscapes by Betty Ball, Helen 

985-8223. Luxton-Jones Gallery in Shelburne. 


barre/montpelier 


T864: SOME SUFFER SO MUCH’: With objects. 

December 31. ARTHUR SCHALLER: 'Billboard 

December 19. Info. 485-2183. Sullivan Museum S 

with the exhibit. Through December 31. Info. 
479-7069. Morse Block Deli in Barre. 

9 BHAKTI ZIEK: "Etudes." a collection of Intricately 

Spotlight Gallery in Montpelier. 

'CELEBRATE!': The gallery celebrates local artists 

479-7069, Studio Place Arts in Barre. 

DANIEL BARLOW & SCOTT BAER: 'Green Mountain 

FELT TAPESTRY EXHIBIT: Designs inspired 

31. Info, 249-4715. Bagitos Bagel 3. Burrito Cafe in 



Haley Bishop Haley Bishop’s latest body of work draws inspiration from 
books she read as a preschool teacher, conversations with her students and memories 
of her own childhood. “Nightly Doodles,” on display at Vintage Inspired Lifestyle 
Marketplace through December, is a collection of the Vermont artist’s finely honed 
illustrations of owls, castles and other storybook phenomena. Bishop, who considers 
herself an “abstract colorist,” often punctuates her intricate ink drawings with vivid 
washes of color. Though December 31, with a reception on Friday, December 5, 5-8 p.m. 
Pictured: “Owl Family.” 


9 PAINTINGS BY SUSAN BULL RILEY: Nature- 

PETER SCHUMANN: "Penny Oracles: The Meaning 

W. DAVID POWELL: "Everything Must Go 3.0." large 


stowe/smuggs area 

exceed 8 by 10 Inches In size. LAND & LIGHT & 

Through December 28. Info, 644-5100. Bryan 
LANDSCAPE TRADITIONS': The new wing or the 

253-8943. West Branch Gallery & Sculpture Park 
in Stowe. 


9 LAUREN STAGNITTL In a Moment" infrared 
0ecemberl8. 5-7 p.m. 9 SARAH LEVEILLE: 

MONICA JANE FRISELLz "The Waiting Line." 

PETER FIORE: "Intuitive Light" new landscape 
10. Info. 253-1818. Green Mountain Fine Art Gallery 

mad river valley/waterbury 

AXEL'S GALLERY & FRAMESHOP HOLIDAY 
GROUP SHOW: Sculpture, collage, ceramics, fused 

SUSAN BULL RILEY: Oil and watercolor paintings 

496-6682. Vermont Festival of the Arts Gallery In 
WaitsUeld. 


middlebury area 

THE BUILT ENVIRONMENT: Images of structures 
Through December 13. Info. 388-4500. PhotoPlace 

'CHARITY & SYLVIA: A WEYBRIDGE COUPLE': 

Artifacts, letters, poems, artwork and more 

book. Through December 31. Info, 388-2117. Henry 
9 HANNAH SESSIONS: "Fleeting Light" paintings 

4-6 p.m. Through December 31. Inro, 458-0098. 
JACKSON GALLERY 2014 HOLIDAY SHOW': 
artists. Through December 31. Info, 38B-1436. 

KATE GRIDLEY: "Passing Through: Portraits 
portraits." Through December 13. Info. 443-3168. 

’PICTURING ENLIGHTENMENT: TIBETAN 
THANGKAS': A collection of 18 centuries-old scrolls 


Amherst College. -VISUAL WEIMAR’: Paintings. 

George Grosz, Otto Dix and Katthe Kollwltz. 
Through December 7. Info. 443-5007. Middlebury 

STUDENT SILKSCREEN PRINTS: Students 

9 WINTER NIGHTS': Eight area artists exhibit sea- 
Karla Van Vliet. MP Landis, Bert Yarborough. Paul 

5-7 p.m. Through December 30. Info, 800-249- 
3562. ZoneThree Gallery in Middlebury. 

rutland area 

THE ART OF DYING’: Work by Vermont artists 

care in the U.S. Part of the Wake Up to Dying 
Project Through December 5. Info. 775-0062. 
ChafTee Art Center in Rutland. 

THE ART OF GIVING’: One-of-a-kind gifts by local 
artists Mary Cliver. Barb DeHart Barbara Gutheil. 


BERT YARBOROUGH. PAUL BOWEN & M P LANDIS: 

468-6052. Christine Price Gallery. Castleton State 


9 SEAN DYE: "Visions of Addison." paintings of 


March 30. Info, 885-3061. The Great Hall in 



j ART SHOWS : 


KUNSTKAMERA: THE TRICENTENNIAL 
ANNIVERSARY OF THE PETER THE GREAT 
MUSEUM': Artworks and artifacts in a varii 


MARCUS RATLIFF: L 




TUNBRIDGE: THEN AND NOW': 


PE KANNENSTINE: 'N 


outside Vermont 

‘EVOLVING PERSPECTIVES: HIGHLIGHTS FR 
THE AFRICAN ART COLLECTION': An exhibiti 


who shaped it. Through December 20. THE ART OF 
WEAPONS': Selections from the permanent African 

Through December 21. 'WITNESS: ART AND CIVIL 
RIGHTS IN THE SIXTIES': More than 100 works of 

603-646-2095. ALLAN HOUSER: Five sculptures 
by one of the best-known Native American artists 




Through January 25. WARHOL MANIA': Fifty po 
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JANA MURATORI-ASARO 

Rejuvenate Your Crib 


No job too small or too big 


Free Consultation 
Gift Certificates Availa 


802-522-7012 | 


Dartmouth College, in Hanot 

DAVID FORTUNA: 'Lost & Fl 

FROM VAN GOGH TO KANDINSKY: IMPRESSIONISM 
TO EXPRESSIONISM, 1900-1914': More than TOO 



NEED ADVICE ON LOVE. LUST AND LIFE? 

ssr^ASK ATHENA 


SEVEN DAYS 


HARRIET WOOD: 6 


TOOTHBRUSH": Fr 


LE STUDIO GEORGEVILLE CHRISTMAS SALE & 

1. Info. 819-868-1967. Le Studio de Georgeville in 
Georgevlle. Ouebec. OC. 

PAN: A GRAPHIC ARTS TIME CAPSULE. EUROPE 




b, 518-564-2474. Bl 




Personalized care throughout your 
pregnancy, labor and delivery 

Individualized Gynecological care for all stages of your life. 


exceptional care for all women 


Our personable & attentive 
staff is here for you! 
Childbirth Classes on-site: 
www.laboroflove.com 
Free Breastfeeding Classes 
by certified instructors 
Water Birth Available 


Affiliates 

in OB-GYN 
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Citizenfour ★★★★★ 


A s we learn in the final install- 
ment of the post-9/11 trilogy from 
documentary filmmaker Laura 
Poitras ( The Oath), Big Brother 
is no longer content with watching. He now 
listens in on our phone calls, reads our email, 
looks over our shoulder as we surf the web 
and tracks our movements as we go about 
our business. Even when our business has 
nothing to do with terrorism. 

We learn the degree to which privacy has 
been outlawed just as the film shows Poitras 
and fellow journalist Glenn Greenwald (who 
recently earned a Pulitzer for his reporting 
on the subject) learning it for themselves. 
Citizenfour is the code name that NSA whis- 
tleblower Edward Snowden used when ini- 
tially contacting the pair, whom he’d select- 
ed os conduits for getting his revelations to 
the public. Poitras’ mindblowing film chron- 
icles several days during the summer of 2013. 
The three spent that interval in a Hong Kong 
hotel discussing the classified information 
before they dropped one of history’s biggest 
bombshells. 

When I say privacy has been "outlawed,” 
I’m not kidding. In October 2012, we now 
know, President Obama secretly signed a 
little something called Presidential Policy 
Directive 20. Soimds innocuous, right? It’s 



only the legal basis for the power the NSA 
and FBI now have to access our phone re- 
cords from the telecoms while tapping into 
our personal data from internet behemoths 
like Yahoo and Google. 

We've seen Snowden's face countless 
times, but the film offers viewers their first 
opportunity to get a sense of who he is. In 
all probability, you'll be surprised by the 
31-year-old you meet He comes off as highly 
intelligent, slightly shy and, yes, patriotic. 
It’s clear Snowden realized the danger he 
was placing himself in, and equally clear that 
his sole motivation was warning the Ameri- 
can people that, without their knowledge or 
consent, their government is using taxpayer 
funds to build "the biggest weapon for op- 
pression in the history of mankind." 

"A week after 9/11, they began actively 
spying on everyone in this country” confirms 
former NSA technical director William Bin- 
ney. The chilling takeaway: Nobody involved 
even bothers to pretend this is about terror- 
ism anymore. In some cases, information 
about foreign corporations winds up in the 
hands of American corporations. In others, 
information about American citizens is sim- 
ply “absorbed" and stored. Today everyone 
has an FBI file. You no longer need to be un- 
der suspicion to be under surveillance. 


portant historical document this is (on top 
of being a lock for the Best Documentary Os- 
car). As a work of cinema, Citizenfour has as 
much in common with a Bourne-style tale of 
international intrigue or a Hitchcockian sus- 
pense-fest as it does with a traditional politi- 
cal documentary. The more Snowden reveals 
about the capabilities of today’s cyberspooks, 
the more the movie's sense of dread mounts. 

We watch Poitras beating it to Berlin 
when the files start being released and she 
realizes she’s being followed. Snowden and 
his partners cut off their email communi- 
cations when they become aware that even 
they can’t encrypt messages to the point 
where they’re impregnable by the forces 
trailing them. 


Which, come to think of it, 
sympathetic journalist — 
ing on a computer keyboard about this un- 
paralleled violation of rights is likely to be 
added to some shadowy master watch list. 
And our government will deny the existence 
of that list until someone as courageous and 
principled as Snowden makes it public. 

Yikes. I've got a wife and kids. Plus zero 
interest in moving to Berlin. Forget every- 
thing you just read. What I meant to say is, 
’* Penguins of Madagascar is frosty fun for the 
whole family!” 

RICK KISONAK 


Horrible Bosses 2 -k-ki 


REVIEWS 



I n one of the funnier scenes in Horrible 
Bosses 2, the three put-upon employ- 
ees from the first film (Jason Bateman, 
Jason Sudeikis and Charlie Day) com- 
2 pare themselves to the heroines of previ- 
jd ous workplace comedy Nine to Five (1980). 
vi It’s obvious that Bateman’s Nick is uptight 
«c Jane Fonda, and Day's Dale is earthy Dolly 
g Parton (his sexual harassment by his former 

3 boss lady [Jennifer Aniston] is, I fear, still a 
running gag in the sequel). But the parallel 
remains incomplete, because the trio has 
no equivalent to levelheaded, sardonic Lily 
2 Tomlin. 

2 The scene demonstrates two things: 
'r First, while Nine to Five is no comedy clas- 
ki sic, it’s somehow endured for an impressive 
S going-on-35 years in the collective con- 
~ sciousness. Second, the Horrible Bosses se- 
ries won’t wear as welL Viewers who enjoy 
the incessant rifling of the three likable leads 
5 — with funny assists from supporting players 

° — will get some laughs out of this sequel. But 

g it helps to keep your expectations as low as 
m Parton’s necklines. 

In the first film, Nick, Dale and Kurt (Su- 
deikis) teamed up to murder one another's 
abusive supervisors, Strangers on a Train- 
style. Thanks primarily to their ineptitude, 
only one boss actually bit the dust. The 
w sequel introduces a scenario that initially 
> seems to turn the tables. Having invented a 
2 gadget called the Shower Buddy, our heroes 
m embark on their very own business venture 


with the promise of a hefty order from an in- 
dustrial titan (Christoph Waltz). 

Now they’re in the driver’s seat, will Nick, 
Kurt and Dale turn out to be horrible bosses? 
(Point in favor: Their hiring practices are a 
sexual harassment suit waiting to happen.) 
Before we can watch their idealism collide 
with the realities of health insurance and 
unemployment payments, however, the film 
scampers straight back to the series’ original 
formula. 

Waltz’s character pulls a fast one on the 
unsavvy trio, leaving them facing bankrupt- 
cy — once again, three plebes fighting the 


Man. And once again, they turn to not-so- 
hardened criminal "Motherfucker” Jones 
(Jamie Foxx) for advice on extra-legal so- 
lutions. Mishaps and pratfalls ensue, along 
with many tired jokes about everyone’s lack 
ofbadassness. 

Almost nothing surprising happens in 
Horrible Bosses 2, cowritten and directed by 
Sean Anders, whose greatest (still highly du- 
bious) accomplishment to date is the script 
for Hot Tub Time Machine. Aside from craft- 
ing one creative fantasy sequence, he pretty 
much just puts the camera on the actors and 
lets them talk over one another. 


The film's brightest spots are the perfor- 
mances. While Bateman’s nervous-nice-guy 
shtik is all too familiar, Sudeikis and Day pro- 
vide two amusingly complementary flavors 
of dim-wittedness: one dopily blissed out, 
the other squirrely and neurotic. Dumb and 
dumber, indeed. 

Chris Pine steals large stretches of the 
movie as the evil CEO's wayward son, whom 
Nick, Kurt and Dale eventually resolve to ab- 
duct for ransom. Bouncing off the walls with 
a demented gleam in his eye, like a Ken doll 
with a meth habit. Pine clearly revels in ut- 
ter rottenness. So does Aniston, whose dead- 
pan delivery almost makes her character — a 
megalomaniac nymphomaniac — work on an 
absurdist level. 

Then there’s Oscar winner Waltz, who 
watches the trio's plot unfold before him 
with no particular surprise. Even when he’s 
blindsided by events, the most he betrays is a 
dry air of bemusement at the foolishness of 
which humanity is capable. It's easy to imag- 
ine his character as a studio head, green- 
lighting this unnecessary' sequel and then 
reacting to its dim opening-weekend grosses 
with a blase shrug. Potential viewers would 
be well advised to adopt a similar attitude. 

MARGOT HARRISON 
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BIJOU CINEPLEX 4 


Horrible Bosses 2 


CAPITOL SHOWPLACE 


Wednesday 3 — thursday 4 

Big Hero 6 

Horrible Bosses 2 

Big Hero 6 
Big Hero 6 3D 

Horrible Bosses 2 


ESSEX CINEMAS &T-REX 
THEATER 


21 Essex Way. S300, Essex 879- 


Big Hero 6 
Horrible Bosses 2 

St. Vincent 

Big Hero 6 
Horrible Bosses 2 


MAJESTIC 10 

190 Boxwood SL (Maple Tree 


Big Hero 6 
Big Hero 6 3D 


Big Hero 6 
Big Hero 6 3D 

Horrible Bosses 2 




MERRILL'S ROXY CINEMA 




Whiplash 




PALACE 9 CINEMAS 


Big Hero 6 
Horrible Bosses 2 

St Vincent 

Penguins 2d and 3d 
Horrible Bosses 2 

Big Hero 6 
SL Vincent 


friday 5 — thursday V 






WELDEN THEATRE 







LOOK UP SHOWTIMES ON YOUR PHONE! 




= MOVIE CLIPS = 


jn Wire) directed. (123 min. 


WHIPLASH**l/2 Miles Teller plays a jazz-drum- 


NEW ON VIDEO 


ST. VINCENT ** Bill Murray plays a curmudgeonly 

With Naomi Watts and Jaeden Lleberher. (102 min. 


AS ABOVE. SO BELOW** This found-rootage 

bones. (93 min. R: reviewed by M.H. 9/3) 


Planet of the Apes. With Gary Oldman. Keri Russell 
and Andy Serkis. (130 min, PG-13) 




^fflfculture 

^^^■VERMONT ARTS NEWS + VIEWS 


More movies! 

Film series, events and 
festivals at venues other 
than cinemas can be found 
in the calendar section. 


MOVIES YOU MISSED 

BY MARGOT HARRISON 
Did you miss: 

CHARLIE COUNTRYMAN 

The eponymous Charlie Countryman 
(Shia LaBeouf) is sad. Sad, sad. sad. He's 
sad because his girlfriend (Aubrey Plaza) 
left him. HeS sad because his mom 
(Melissa Leo) is dying. Unable to face her 
last gasps, he runs out of the hospital 
room to sit forlornly with welling eyes, 
only to meet a ghostly vision of Mom. 
who instructs him to take a plane 
to Bucharest... 



WHAT I’M WATCHING 


This week I'm watching: 

THE LAST DAYS OF POMPEII 

The directors of the 1935 version of 7he 
Last Days of Pompeii are anything but 
subtle about reminding viewers that ol 1 
Mt. Vesuvius might blow its top at any 
moment. And that's exactly why the 
movie is so much fun. 



READ THESE EACH WEEK ON THE LIVE CULTURE BLOG AT 

sevendaysvt.com/liveculture 



7% tLi fctOAOrts 



Discover our feel-good gifts 
from around the world 


H TEN THOUSAND 

VILLAGES. 

CHURCH STREET MARKETPLACE 
86 CHURCH ST BURLINGTON 


-yjf 

25 % 

OFF 

one item 


with this coupon* 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiin 

1001644 


5 

| 



fun stuff 


MORE FUN! straight dope (p.27). 
CROSSWORD (P.C-5), & CALCOKU & SUDOKU (P.C-7) 


EDIEEVERETTE 


DAVE LAPP 




LULU EIGHTBALL 



MICHAEL DEFORGE 








NEWS QUIRKS 


' ROLAND SWEET \ 


Freedom Follies 

Eight in 10 Americans believe the 
public should be concerned about the 
government’s monitoring phone calls 
and internet communications, accord- 
ing to a report by the Pew Research 
Center. More than 90 percent of those 
surveyed agreed or strongly agreed 
that they've lost control over how their 
personal data are collected and used 
by companies. But 55 percent agreed 
that they’re willing to share some 
information in exchange for free online 
services. (Washington Post) 

SIUDENI RESEARCHERS HAVE 
FIGURED OUT A BETTER If TO 
MEASURE STRESS IN WHALES 

1HAN CHASING THEM 
WITH MOTORBOATS AND 
15-FOOT POLES. 

Carrying On 

Venice is banning tourists from using 
roller suitcases, which officials said 
make too much noise being wheeled 
across the city’s historic bridges and 
keep residents awake. To avoid the 
500-euro ($625) fine, visitors will need 
suitcases with inflatable tires, although 


city official Maurizio Dorigo admitted 
they don't yet exist. He expressed hope 
that a company will design and sell 
them by next May, when the ban takes 
effect. (Britain’s Express) 

Second-Amendment Follies 

Police said Dennis Eugene Emery, 57, 
accidentally shot himself in the face at 
his home in Pinellas Park, Fla. Accord- 
ing to the report, Emery was arguing 
with his wife when he got a gun and 
threatened to shoot one of the family 
dogs. He pulled back the gun's ham- 
mer as if he were going to fire. He then 
started to release it to a safe position 
while pointing the gun at his face, at 
which point the gun discharged. 

(St. Petersburg Tribune) 

Becca Campbell, 26, died after she 
accidentally shot herself in the head 
with a gun she bought for protection in 
anticipation of violent protests in Fer- 
guson, Mo., while a grand jury decided 
whether to indict Michael Brown's 
killer. The St. Louis woman’s 33-year- 
old boyfriend told police Campbell was 
jokingly waving the weapon around 
in his car, saying she was ready for 
Ferguson, when she pointed it at him. 
He swerved trying to duck and rear- 
ended another car, causing the gun to 
fire. (CNN) 

Christa Engles, 26, died after her 
3-year-old son accidentally shot her 


in the head with a 9mm semiauto- 
matic handgun he found on a table in 
the living room, according to police 
in Tulsa, Okla. Child specialists who 
interviewed the boy "confirmed what 
the evidence led investigators to as- 
sume,” police Sgt. Dave Walker said, 
noting the boy repeatedly told officers, 
“Mommy shot” (Tulsa World) 

Tax Dollars at Work 

Despite recent scandals and budget 
and workforce cuts at the Internal 
Revenue Service, commissioner John 
Koskinen announced the agency is 
awarding millions of dollars in bonuses 
to “long-suffering staffers,” includ- 
ing those who’re delinquent in paying 
their own taxes. The IRS' inspector 
general reported in April that 1,146 
employees who had “tax compli- 
ance problems” a few years ago were 
handed bonuses totaling more than $1 
million. “It’s no wonder the American 
people find it hard to believe the IRS 
needs more money when the agency 
fails to collect back taxes from their 
own employees and instead rewards 
them with bonuses,” said Sen. Orrin G. 
Hatch, R-Utah. (Washington Times) 

Drone On 

Student researchers from Olin Col- 
lege of Engineering in Needham, 

Mass., have figured out a better way to 
measure stress in whales than chas- 


ing them with motorboats and 15-foot 
poles equipped with sensors. They 
dispatch a drone to hover directly 
over the animals’ blowhole and col- 
lect mucus samples from the spray. 

The researchers tested the method by 
attaching a sterilized surgical sponge 
to the drone to harvest pseudo-snot 
ejected from a fake whale: a catamaran 
fitted with sensors that measured what 
a real whale would feel and hear while 
being followed by the drone, which 
the students dubbed Snot Bot. (Boston 
Globe) 

So Long, and Thanks for All 
the Kimchi 

South Koreans are headed for extinc- 
tion by the year 2750, according to a 
parliamentary study commissioned by 
the New Politics Alliance for Democ- 
racy party. Its forecasts are based on 
South Korea’s critically low birth rate 
of 1.19 children per woman, attributed 
to 1980s government campaigns to 
restrict family size. The study suggests 
the southern port city of Busan, which 
has one of the country’s most rapidly 
aging populations, will be the first to 
empty after its last resident is born in 
2413. (Britain's Independent) 


JEN SORENSEN 




SOME MIGHT CALL IT A CONFLICT 
OF INTEREST, SINCE r WORK WITH 
THE POLICE. Bot POLICE NEVER 

make mistakes! 



HARRY BLISS 


% 



"They've all been the winter of our discontent 
discontented than others." 



fun stuff 


DEEP DAP-E FEARS 


AMA/MAA/MM/M/M/M 



SOMETIMES I UJop.M Em MHjAU- 1 StmiTHMt C0NSTANT13, 



AND PEOfLE JUST fUTEND *'W NOPtoAl. 


Have a deep, dark fear of your own? Submit it to 
cartoonist Fran Krause at deep-dark-fears.tumblr.com, 
and you may see your neurosis illustrated in these pages. 


S 

* KAZ 


RED MEAT 










© at odds with cc 


B BREZSNY'S EXPANDED WEEKLY AUDIO HOROSCOPES & 


T MESSAGE HOROSCOPES: REALASTROLOGY.COM OR 1-877-873-4888 


1 C H A N N E L 3 N E W S 1 

Offering Traditional, Non-Traditional, 

— 

Saturday @ 6 AM 
Sunday @ 8 AM 

4^ 

and Eco-Friendly Burials and Cremations 

s~\ 


tgr 

FUNERAL/^ /l-IOME 






\\ 


132 Main St | Winooski, VT 05404 | 802-655-3480 
www.lavignefuneralhome.com 





SEVEN DAYS 


KRMMS 


Introducing: 
Vermonters 

For relationships, dates and flirts: dating.sevendaysvt.com 


WoNIEN iee : WoMEN 

LOOKING FOR A NEW YOU 

term. whitesatin2014. 3G 


YOU AINT SEEN NOTHIN' YET 

I hate this parL I’m 30. My Tavorite 

PASSIONATE, CREATIVE, HONEST 


WoMEN Aeeka^ MEN 

YOUNG AT HEART, DANCING, 
DRUMMING, EARTHY 


FUN-LOVING, GENUINE, POSITIVE. 
INTELLIGENT-. 


WARM AND FUZZY 

then so be it. Bucketlist. 54 Cl 

QUIRKY SOUL SEEKING DANCE 
PARTNER 

I’m intense. I'm spiritual. I’m geeky. I’m 
athletic, and I love music. I love to write. 

LEARNING, LAUGHING. LOVING LIFE 


laugh together! 802VTGal. 32. Cl 
AMBITUOUS. SASSY. LOVING AND 


like It is my last. VTCountryLady. 38. Cl 


CURIOUS? 

You read Seven Days. 
these people read 
Seven Days — you 
already have at least 
one thing in common! 

All the action is online. 

Browse more than 
2000 local singles with 
profiles including photos, 
voice messages, habits, 
desires, views and more. 
It's free to place your 
own profile online. 

Don't worry, you'll be 
in good company, 

| 1 See photos of 

this person online. 


SEXY, SILLY, FUN AND ADVENTUROUS 


ADVENTUROUS, FRIENDLY, 
INTELLIGENT 

SPECIALL0VEAMIN01 

to travel now and then. I like my quiet 

WANTED: BED BUDDY 

DIFFERENT DRUMMER. HOPELESS 
ROMANTIC 

BROOKLYN EXPAT IN WONDERLAND 


MEW &eefai^W5MEN 

LISTENING, INTERESTED LEARNER 

LOVE CRITTERS 

suns. KinkyURCHIN. 25. Cl 
I LIKE THE ADVENTURE 
Thoughts? Antoniol984. 29. Cl 
REGGAE ROOTS CHILLIN’ 

GENTLEMAN PUBLIC, NAUGHTY BOY 
BEHIND DOORS 

MBA. and I am seeking an intelligent, 

woman! AdventureSeeker41, 46. Cl 


LOOKING FOR A REAL WOMAN 

lot more than that. peter094. 39. Cl 
LOOKING FOR A BEST FRIEND 

she'll like to do. / Like walking in the rain 


LOOKING FOR A FEMALE FRIEND 


I NEED A NEW GIRL 


SOMETHING MISSING 

STELLAR FELLER SEARCHES FOR BELLA 

SIMPLE QUALITIES RARE TO FIND! 




LOOKING FOR NEXT ADVENTURE 


long. Happy. WinterinVT. 58. Cl 
LOOKING TO MEET GREAT PEOPLE 


EASYGOING AND EASILY AMUSED 

lifestyle. 802wanderer. 28. Cl 
ACTIVE SKIER. CAR GUY 

Not into the bar scene. Do like different 










KIND. THOUGHTFUL PROFESSIONAL 





SEVEN DAYS t 

HOOKERS 

W5W.M 


N. FLIRTY FEMALE 

GIRL NEXT DOOR — MORE BEHIND 
CLOSED DOORS 


IF warranted. vtgirll975. 31 


GIRLS JUST WANNA HAVE FUN 


LA0Y4ALADY 


LOOKING TO FILL A HOLE 


only apply. FemUVMStudent, 26, O 
LADYINWAITING 



SMART. SEXY AND SEDUCTIVE 

some NSA/FWB fun. For me, attraction 


For groups, BDSM, and kink: 

dating.sevendaysvt.com 

5IFIEB QettkMtf? 


STATUS OPEN CHOOSE READY COMPLY 

OOR IS WANTING GODDESS FREYJA 


ADORABLE. PLAYFUL. EASY GOING 
the view. alex7268. 39. Cl 

PASSIONATE. ENOURANCE. EXPLORER. 
MARATHON LOVER 


SUB SLUT 

SEEING WHO'S OUT THERE 

NEED MORE PLAYTIME 


side. AdventureSeeker88. 46. Cl 
LOOKING TO STAY WARM 

BEST OF BOTH WORLDS HERE 

WILDLIFE AND NATURE LOVER 

YOUR CHOICE OF POSITION 

don’t cut it! Any size BBW. just 

FIT. FUN. RESPECTFUL AND READY 

e. GGGuy. 45. CJ 


HOT COUPLE LOOKING FOR FUN 

we’re your couple! AvtGirl88, 26, Cl 
SENSUAL ADVENTURE WITH SEXY 

CUM SPRAYER. EXHIBITIONIST. DIRTY 

D/S LOOKING FOR THIRD 

definitely into both of us! DDF; 18 to 35. 
Master D and slave H. slave2Hlm. 32 

POLY COUPLE ON THE PROWL 

play a little. DD-free. both are athletes 

be best © Poly_Peeps. 31, Cl 
ITS BETTER WITH THREE! 






HOT PAIR SEEKING A THIRD 

together. BlueMoon24. 29. □ 



QJoia wiAe. cawAefioA. it 
^dove., duAtouddi^e 

ASK 

ATHENA 

I'm completely heartbroken. I was with this guy forever 
and I need him back. He was the first guy I dated after 
coming out of the closet. I can't think of anything else 
but having him back. But I don't know what to do. We 
broke up a few weeks ago. and I'm so sad and lonely. Can 
you help me think of a romantic thing I could do to win 
him back? The breakup was sort of mutual, but now I 
totally regret it. 

Desperately Dreaming of My Ex 


I’ll admit it: I'm into romantic gestures. I've been known 
to watch Sleepless in Seattle more than once a week. I 
keep every card and note my partner gives me. I love it 
when two people come together in the end, preferably in 
the rain or in Paris or whi le Peter Gabriel’s "In Your Eyes" 
is playing. 

But before you surprise your ex with plane tickets to 
Miami or hire a violinist to play outside his window, you 
need to reflect on why you two called it splits. 

You say he was the first guy you dated after coming 
out. He was your partner at a crucial time in your life, and 
that's really special. He will always be your first. But just 
because he played a big role in your past doesn't mean 
he automatically fits into your future — or you in his. 

You note the breakup was mutual. Did you have a spat, 
something that can be easily resolved? Or did the two of 
you simply outgrow each other? 

Give this some serious thought before attempting 
to win him back. It's normal to feel sad and lonely when 
a relationship ends. But you need to sort out if your 
heartache is bigger than the usual breakup blues. 

If it is, tap into his swoon-fest fantasies when 
planning your romantic gesture. Send him flowers every 
day with invitations to call you, perhaps, or invite him 
to an intimate dinner. How did you win his love the first 
time? Is there something you can do to re-create that? 

On the other hand, you could simply ask him to come 
back. Have you tried that? Sometimes the most romantic 
move is an honest plea — an apology and an offer of your 
love and commitment. 

If he turns you down, or ifyou realize you need to 
move on, remember that time heals heartbreak. Ice 
cream might help. Better yet, get out of the house and 
meet some new people. Cherish your history with this 
guy, but shift into anticipating your next romantic 
adventure. 


TJouHi, 

Athena 


, Need advice? 

You can send your own question to 

her at askathena@sevendaysvt.con 



< 3^tue 


“I remember walking 
through the door to the 
coffee shop, and for the first 


Read how Mark proposed 
to Jennifer at 

www.myvbj.com 



CDL CLASS A COURSE 
OFFERED IN ESSEX 

The Precision Driver Training 
School is accepting applications 
for classes that will be held 
j Mondays through Fridays 

“ beginning May 4th from 

5 4:00p.m. to 8:00p.m. 

| $250 off for the first two applicants. 

“ Ph (802) 754-2842 or 

Website: www.vtdrivered.com 



isPb 

dating.: 

If you've been 
spied, go online 
to contact your 
admirer! 

sevendaysvt.com 

GARCIA'S 

counter. You: Woman. Me: Woman. 0912591 

LITTLE DRUMMER BOY 

You: Man. Me: Woman. #912581 

MONTPELIER FD 

LEAVING MARKET ON ST. PAUL 

on St. Paul. You: Woman. Me: Man. #912580 

Ssisssssx'" 

NORTHFIELD SOCK SALE 

Cabot Sock Sale. You: Mon. Me: Woman. #912579 

chow hall. You: Woman. Me: Man. #912588 

WHO'S GOT YER BELLY? 

THANK YOU 


hospital. You: Man. Me: Woman. #912587 

MY KRYPTONITE 

ATTRACTIVE. SMILING SNOWBOARDERS 

Ethan Allen Park. You: Man. Me: Woman. #912577 

lot. You: Woman. Me: Man. #912586 

HEY YOU 

INTERSTELLAR THURSDAY 

Kitchen. You: Man. Me: Man. #912576 

Roxy. You: Woman. Me: Man. #912585 

FOR SILVERFOXS EYES ONLY 

LEFT HER IN THE DRIVEWAY 

Utah. You: Woman. Me: Man. #912584 

parking lot. You: Woman. Me: Man. #912575 

GONE WITH THE WINTER WIND 

NO MATTER WHAT._ 

Garage. You: Man. Me: Woman. #912574 


ACTION SCI-FI COMEDY 

TO THC/THE NICEST MAN 

When: Wednesday. November 12, 2014. Where: 
Burlington. You: Man. Me: Woman. #912573 


SHARED SMILES BY EXIT 16 

Colchester. You: Mon. Me: Women. 0912572 
ENDYNE BEAUTY 

© When: Friday. November 14. 2014. Where: 
Endyne. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0912S71 

BESTTW09785 

online. You: Man. Me: Woman. O912570 


DRINK GODDESS 


You: Woman. Me: Man. 0912S69 


SANDWICH AT MISERY LOVES BAKESHOP 

When: Wednesday. November 12. 2014. Where: 
MLC Bakeshop. You: Man. Me: Woman. 0912568 

MY KRYPTONITE 


CUTIE IN BAILEY/HOWE 

Howe Library. You: Mon. Me: Woman. 0912566 


CURioUS? 

You read Seven Days, these 
people read Seven Days — 
you already have at least 
one thing in common! 

All the action is online. 

Browse more than 2000 local 
singles with profiles including 
photos, voice messages, habits, 
desires, views and more. 

It's free to place your own 
profile online. Don't worry, 
you'll be in good company, 

| 1 See photos of 

this person online. 






create memories of warmth and joy 
Vermont made pottery ... and more! 


HOME FOR THE HOLIDAYS SALE 


388 PINE ST. BURLINGTON 862.5056 

burlingtonfurniturecompany.com • Mon thru Sat 1 0-6, Sun 1 2-5 


STOREWIDE SAVINGS 

SAVE up to 30% OFF* 


m 


Habitat 1% of Sales will be donated to 

for Humanity' Green Mountain Habitat for Humanity 


COLORFUL 
TABLE LINENS 
BENNINGTON 
POTTERY 
DECORATIVE 
ACCESSORIES 
GLASSWARE 
VT MADE, 

FAIR TRADE 

& RECYCLED 

OPTIONS 

CANDLES 

GREETING 

CARDS 

BAKEWARE 

HOLIDAY 

DECORATIONS 

FUN STUFF 

FURNITURE 

MUCH MORE 


bennington MffPTLI 
potters i n 

free gift wrapping | we ship anywhere | gift certificates 


127 college street, burlington 
mon-fri 10-9; sat 10-6; sun 11-5 | 802.863.2221 







